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ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP LINES 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE (WEEKLY) 





STEAMER FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ME. BOSTON NEW YORK 
eee re March 28 March 30 is : April 1 
er Oe ee ere April 1 f ame April 5 April 6 April 8 
oMOBILE CITY....... Seis taece Geran onesh comiren te hke eaten eS April 11 April 13 ry er April 15 
I oo 0 55056: 9.6.0 Gres caresceadl caw essed Hopman Do eas baaaee April 15 April 19 April 20 Apri! 22 


oSan Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver, B. C.: xLos Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma. 






HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, DIRECT, WITHOUT TRANSSHIPMENT (SEMI-MONTHLY) 
FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA BOSTON NEW YORK 

EM Ug Ee » yp eae wae eiere March +4 Se er rere March 31 

ern eee eee SU eR  ti«‘C@L bMS ae April 15 


Also regular semi-monthly Direct Service from Hawaiian Islands to U. PS. Gulf and North Atlantic Ports. 






JAPAN-CHINA SERVICE (MONTHLY) 
FROM GULFPORTS BALTIMORE NEW YORK 

ee errr re April | April 9 April 15 

Calls at Hawaiian Islands, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka and Shanghai. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, JAVA AND STRAITS SETTLEMENTS SERVICE (MONTHLY 
FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

ihe: IN ocho cay oo epte bie Nisei ec barewie eee ae March 21 March 25 March 31 

Calls at Hawaiian Islands, Manila, lloilo, Cebu, Cagayan, Soerabaya, Samarang, Batavia and Singapore, also Chinbon (direct). 






INDIA SERVICE 
FROM GULF PORTS NEW YORK 

aoa ca ab 9 iw alo iecid Ge otra ms Anemone ome May 10 May 24 

Calls at Port Said, Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

Also regular monthly service from India to U. S. Gulf and South Atlantic Ports, and bi-monthly service to U. S. North Atlantic Ports. 


PACIFIC COAST TO UNITED KINGDOM SERVICE (MONTHLY) 


FROM VANCOUVER, B.C. PUGET SOUND PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


HARBOR 
SOU, IN iii een eras oss naraee Seren he April 4 April 6 April 9 April 16 April 18 
Calls at London, Liverpool and Avonmouth. 















FOR FREIGHT RATES, PARTICULARS OF SERVICE, ETC., APPLY TO 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
50 TRINITY PLACE - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices at: Syracuse, N. Y. (Herald Bldg.), Buffalo, N. y. Oates Trust Co. Bldg.), Cleveland, Ohio (Rockefeller Bldg.) 


Or to Norton, Lilly & Co., General Agents, at New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia. Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Houston, Galveston, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu, Cristobal, Balboa, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, F. E. Gignoux, Portland, Me. 
. W. Greer & Son, Ltd., Vancouver, _ 


Pacific Coast, United edhe Service Agents, E. C. Evans & Sons, Inc., San Francisco 














Hold your product where 


can be taken of changing markets 


When a sudden ‘‘bulge’’ in the price and storage, your consignment will await 
of your commodity is your signal to sell, your instructions for instant forwarding 
have your product here, stored in transit, to any destination. Our location on the 
where it can be shot into the best market St. Joseph Belt Railway affords immedi- 
at a moment’s notice. Wire us. We’ll ate switching to all trunk lines—without 
do the rest. charge. 

Here, in the center of the country, in 
modern fireproof warehouse buildings Write for full particulars of this 
with every facility for proper handling simple, reliable ‘‘in transit’’ service. 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, INC. 

Cold Storage Capital $400,000.00 Merchandise Storage 





South St. Joseph, Missouri 


H. C. Herschman, President , MEMBER: a 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
F. J. Meeker, Secretary U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Published weekly by Tue Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. Entered as 
second class matter Senuety 4, 1913, at the postoffice. at Chicago, IIl., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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In Times 


Like These 


—when every dollar must do double 
duty, the subject of your car supply 
deserves careful study. North Ameri- 
can Car Corporation will put at your 
command a single car, or an entire 
fleet. Nation-wide facilities provide 
the kind of equipment you want, when 
and where you want it. 


Every car is of the most modern type, 
kept in perfect condition at all times 
in our own repair shops. 


TAN K, 


ag FRI GERATOp ” 
Telenmesam@ = lhe flexibility of a North American 
CARS Lease should appeal to those whose 


requirements fluctuate in the present 
market. The reliability of North 
American Service should appeal to 
those who put a high value on the 
capacity to serve. 


May we send you 
facts and figures 
about North Ameri- 
can Equipment and 
Facilities? 


NORTH AMERICAN 
CAR CORPORATION 


N. L. Howard, President 


Dept. 3, 327 South La Salle St., Chicago 
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Combine Flying Speed with 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 


Convenience 





HENEVER the word ‘‘RUSH” 

describes a shipment there is 
one best way torouteit: Via the Air 
Service of Railway Express. By this 
means you get all the convenience 
and reliability of Railway Express 
operation. And in addition you gain 
speed in transit which flying alone 
can give you. You get pick-up and 
special delivery in principal cities at 
no extra cost. Shipments are ac- 
cepted Prepaid, Collect, or C. O. D. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AIR RATES 
BASED ON A 5-POUND PACKAGE 


Between . Old 
NEW YORK and Rate 
Seattle $13.00 


New 
Rate 
$7.40 


Between 
CHICAGO and 
Denver 





Remittances are exceptionally prompt. 

Today the Air Service of Railway 
Express will take your packages 
across America in 32 hours. Ship- 
ments picked up in New York at 
sundown reach Chicago before break- 
fast the next morning. Speed, de- 
pendability — convenience: three 
prime advantages of this service, to 
which newly lowered rates have 
added marked economy. Note the 
examples below: 


Between Old 
CLEVELAND and Rate 
Los Angeles $13.00 


Between 

SALT LAKE CITY and 
Great Falls 8.00 

Between 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL and 
New York 10 

Between 

DALLAS and 
Kansas City, Mo. 


8.00 


Let your first thought on every “Rush” shipment be the air service of Railway 


Express. 


Our nearest office will be glad to give you full information. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, 


INC. 
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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





MOTOR TRANSPORT 


HAT is the importance of motor transport as com- 

pared with rail transport? We have seen many 
figures from many sources and heard many arguments 
based on such figures as to the unimportance of the mo- 
tor truck as a rival of the railroad. We herewith offer 
some figures ourselves: 


In 1930, class one railroads had 2,275,000 freight cars’ 


In 1930 truck registrations were 3,480,000 and they have 
been increasing at the rate of about 200,000 a year for 
the last six years, so that it might be conservative to 
say that there are now nearly a million and a half more 
trucks than freight cars. In 1930 the average freight 
car traveled 28.7 miles a day. It would not seem un- 
reasonable to put a hundred miles a day as the average 
truck movement. Multiplying the number of freight cars 
by the daily mileage, we obtain 45,292,500 as the number 
of daily car miles. Multiplying three and three-quarter 
million trucks by one hundred, we get 375,000,000 as the 
number of daily truck miles. Figuring the average truck 
load as one-tenth of the average freight car load, the 
truck is performing 82 per cent as much transportation 
daily as is performed by the freight car. 

We offer these figures for what they may be worth. 
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They are not conclusive and they may be inaccurate in 
some respects. We are inclined to believe, however, that 
conclusions that may be drawn from them are much 
more valuable than conclusions from other figures that 
the truck is performing only about two per cent of the 
transportation job. 


It is to be borne in mind, of course, that many of 
the trucks included in our figures are used in city de- 
livery service or are owned by the concerns that use 
them in the transportation of their own goods, and so, 
perhaps, are not to be considered in connection with the 
subject of regulation of the motor vehicle as an agency 
of commercial transportation in competition with the 
railroads. 

It may be that it would be closer to the fact to put the 
average daily mileage of the motor truck at fifty instead 
of a hundred, but, at the same time, it might be more 
nearly correct to put the average truck load at one-fifth 
instead of one-tenth of the average freight carload. 
Trucks are used far more intensively than rail equip- 
ment. Twenty thousand pound loads are nearer the rule 
than the contrary on line haul highway movements, as 
against the two or three tons usually used in such com- 
putations. No one can more than guess as to the ratio 
of loaded miles to empty miles for trucks as a whole, 
but here, again, considering the motor transport com- 
mon carrier, the unit efficiency is probably much higher 
than on the railroads. 

As we say, these figures are offered only for what 
they may be worth and there are many facts that would 
have to be ascertained before they or any other figures 
could be considered conclusive. We insist, however, 
that they are as good as any man’s and, to whatever ex- 
tent that they are conclusive or inconclusive, they upset 
the theories voiced by opponents of truck regulation and 
even some railroad men themselves, disposed to discount 
their competition, that truck competition is inconsequen- 
tial. It is passing strange that, on the one hand, the 
importance of truck competition is minimized, and, on 
the other, it is recognized as so important. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which may be supposed to 
know something about the subject, was greatly worried 
in the recent fifteen per cent case lest, if it granted the 
rail increases desired, more business would be driven to 
the trucks; it insisted on protecting the railroads from 
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themselves in this respect. Expressions of that sort are 
common among students of transportation. Yet others 
dismiss the subject airily as of no importance because 
truck competition is really so small. 

Whether our figures are important or not in con- 
sidering this subject, we believe from our observation 
that figures that seem to make it amount to so little are 
even more unreliable. We believe that truck competition 
is more important than such figures indicate and that 
this is the observation of most persons in good position 
to observe. To be sure, “figures don’t lie;” but it is 
equally true that “liars figure.” We would not put it 
just that way, but we would say that it is easy to make 
figures that support any view and that many persons, 
supporting this or that view, make figures without tak- 
ing all elements into consideration. Our figures are, at 
least, not open to that criticism, for we have pointed out 
respects in which they may be inaccurate and allowances 
to be made in considering them. For all that, we believe 
they indicate that motor transport is more of a power 
than many persons realize. Moreover, improvement in 
highways, the number of motor vehicles, and technique 
in their use are all on the upward curve, and the num- 
ber of trucks on the highways is mounting continuously ; 
on the other hand, rail efficiency and the railroad plant 
are relatively stationary. 

We offer this point of view, not because we believe 
it is important in the consideration of the question of 
whether regulation should be equalized as between rail 
and motor transport, but because many people do so 
believe. They are not able to reason on theory or prin- 
ciple, but must be knocked in the head by facts. We 
believe that, however small motor vehicle competition 
may now be, it should be placed on the same basis with 
its competitors; we believe that, however small an evil 
may be, it should be dealt with on principle—and the 
more so because, if we do not deal with it at the outset, 
it may grow to vex us. The other school of thought 
believes in letting things alone unless and until they 
grow to such proportions that they must be dealt with— 
at which time it is often too late or, at least, extremely 
difficult. We insist that now is the time to establish the 
principle that all forms of transport should be dealt 
with on the same basis, with no advantage to any; that, 
in the case of motor transport competition, it should be 
determined just what proportion of the cost of highways 
should be paid by motor transport and what kind of 
vehicles should pay it; and that, having determined these 
principles, they should be effectively applied. 

We are not asserting that motor vehicles do not pay 
enough; it may even be that they pay too much. We 
are merely asserting that what they do pay and what 
they should pay should be fairly and scientifically deter- 
mined, and that—even if they are paying too much in 
the aggregate—the various systems under which they 
pay it should be made uniform and logical. The same 
argument applies to regulation. We should not regulate 
our railroads and not regulate their competitors; there 
must be equalization, either by putting regulation on the 
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motor vehicles, taking it off the railroads, or both, h 
the extent that there is such regulation by states ; 
should be made uniform and applied on correct priy 
ciples. And there should be interstate regulation as ya 
as state regulation. 


PRACTICES OF RAILROADS 


The hearing at Chicago in Ex Parte 104, part I, railrog 
fuel, before Examiner Berry and Attorney List of the Comny 
sion, was concluded March 24. (See Traffic World, March 19 D 
617). Some additional testimony yet remains to be received 4% 
to purchases of coal east of the Mississippi River before th 
so-called eastern part of the case is completed.’ The Comni. 
sion representatives expressed the opinion that a hearing woyj 
be held in St. Louis after April 15, and at Minneapolis, eithe 
immediately before or after the St. Louis hearing, for th 
“clean up.” 

Representatives of mine operators in a number of the cq 
producing regions were heard this week, with witnesses for the 
Chicago & North Western, the B. & O., and the New Yor 
Central. Witnesses for the two latter appeared to amplify anj 
clear up earlier testimony. 

In an effort to clarify the policy of the B. & O. with respec 
to its coal purchases, C. W. Galloway, vice-president of that line 
emphasized that 46 per cent of the B. & O. freight traffic wa 
coal tonnage. That tonnage was so important, he held, that it 
was necessary for the railroad to use its own judgment, with 
traffic considerations as a dominating factor, in what it paid 
for coal. The B. & O. made no purchaser from a mine or broker 
unless it received from the seller a minimum of 200,000 tons of 
traffic a year, he testified. 

New York Central purchases, according to W. C. Bower, 
vice-president, are made on the basis of absolute mathematical 
calculations as to the relative tonnage it receives from inii- 
vidual producers. Bids are received from producers in the 
different fields, he testified, on the basis of which a uniform 
price is negotiated for each producing district. Prices paid in 
different fields vary, he indicated, but all producers in the same 
field are paid the same price. The price agreed on in a par- 
ticular field may not be the lowest price at which coal was 
offered, he said; the railroad believes in paying a “fair” price. 

BE. A. Clifford, general purchasing agent, C. & N. W., ap- 
peared for that line. The North Western, according to its 
testimony, produces approximately 80 per cent of its coal in its 
own mines in Illinois, and in addition sells its subsidiary, the 
Omaha Railroad, about 25 per cent of its needs. The produc. 
tion of its own mines is supplemented by purchases principally 
from the lake dock coal dealers, allocation of the purchases be- 
ing made in conformity with recommendations of the traffic de- 
partment of the railroad. 

The following testified as representatives of the coal pro- 
ducers: D. F. Hurd, secretary, Eastern Ohio Operators’ Asso- 
ciation; A. O. Wilson, statistician, representing producers in the 
Kanawha District, West Virginia; L. G. Woods, president, Crys- 
tal Block Coal Company, representing producers at Williamson, 
W. Va.; C. G. Hall, Walter Bledsoe and Company, representing 
Indiana operators, and W. Y. Wildman, traffic manager, Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau. 

With the exception of that by Mr. Wildman and Mr. Hall, 
their testimony principally dealt with cost of production and 
other technical matters. Mr. Wildman and Mr. Hall dealt at 
some length with the general features of the relationship be- 
tween the railroads and the coal industry. Mr. Hall took the 
position that it was just as important for the railroads to “pro- 
tect” the coal industry as their own property. In response to 
persistent questions from the examiner, he explained his rea- 
sons for believing there was more of an “obligation”—a word 
he thought might not just fit the situation—on the railroads to 
look after the coal industry than any other industry that might 
be on their lines. The railroads serving the coal mines, he 
pointed out, had large investments in tracks at the mines, in 
equipment designed to serve the industry, received an enormous 
volume of traffic from it, etc. 


RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., in exceptions 
to the examiners’ report in No. 22455, in the matter of reciprocity 
in purchasing and routing, characterizes as “startling and dras- 
tic’ the recommendation that the Commission should recom- 
mend to Congress repeal of the law under which the right is 
given the shipper to specify the routes over which his shipments 
are to be transported. The association says it would be most 
unfair to the large number of shippers who are not concerned 
with the question of reciprocity but have a vital interest 1D 
controlling the routing of their shipments if the recommenda- 
tion were adopted. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





If the traveler is willing to 
get along without sheets, or fur- 
nish his own, he may hereafter 
travel in third class carriages, 
for “normal” distances for $1.56 
a berth on German railways. 
That is what Assistant Trade Commissioner A. Douglas Cook 
has reported to the U. S. Department of Commerce. Hereto- 
fore, the berth rate has been ten reichmarks, about $2.40, for 
perths having linen sheets. With sheets the fare is 10 marks; 
without, only 6.5 marks, 

This effort to attract business has been made by the 
Mitropa Company (abbreviation of Mittel Europa), the company 
operating sleepers on the German state railways. The Middle 
Europe Company has also cut the first class sleeper tickets 
from 31 to 25 marks for “normal” distances and from 39 marks 
to 29 marks for long distances, normal not being defined by 
the Department of Commerce in the statement about the matter. 
The fee for reservations in advance has been abolished. Nego- 
tiations are being carried on looking to the reduction of sleeper 
fares for journeys taking the passenger across the frontiers. 

Experienced travelers, feeling the urge to save nearly a 
dollar when they travel in third class German sleeping cars, 
will probably take their sleeping bags with them as substitutes 
for the linen that will not be furnished for the minimum rate 
of 6.5 marks. Judged from the prices that are charged and 
paid for sleeping car accommodations, middle Europeans regard 
even third class sleeping cars as luxuries and linen sheets not 
altogether essential. 


German Pullman Company 
Gives Bargain 
Sleeper Rates 





Ignoring the fact that American 
democracy has meant rule by a majority 
of the majority, John N. Garner, Henry 
T. Rainey, Charles R. Crisp, and Bert- 
rand H. Snell, elected leaders of the 
two big political parties in the House 
of Representatives, in trying to steer the revenue bill through 
the House, allowed themselves to be exhibited as if they were 
the most callow amateurs in politics ever placed in positions of 
responsibility by the majorities of the two larger parties. 


Yielding, seemingly, to the denunciatory “blah-blah” about 
czarism, steam roller methods, slates, and caucuses that wrecked 
the House for at least ten years after 1910, they brought the 
bill into the House unaccompanied by a special rule limiting 
amendments to a specified number so that the fighting would 
be around the main issue. They left the measure wide open 
for amendment, apparently oblivious to the fact that a com- 
bination of a minority of the Republicans and a minority of 
the Democrats would produce a new majority, composed of 
men who, in a show of noses among Republicans and a like 
show among Democrats, could control nothing more virile than 
a minority of each party. 


They ignored the fundamental rule of real leadership— 
that, when a majority of a party has spoken, it is akin to 
treason for a member of the majority party to combine with 
members of another party to upset the plan or program. They 
seemed to think that, because a majority of each party had 
agreed on a sales tax as the best way to balance the budget, 
it had ceased to be their duty to tie down that majority so 
that the vote, when taken, would be on the main issue. 

Without caucuses and rules to keep followers from fol- 
lowing three-legged calves and digging fools gold, leaders of 
legislative bodies, experience has shown, can do nothing with 
a Measure each item in which furnishes ground for fighting 
and, therefore, for dickering. 

Ninety per cent of the denunciation of caucuses, slates, 
steam roller methods, and czarism, men really experienced in 
public affairs know, is puerile “hot air.” Leadership means 
power to make men agree on the main question and put the 
agreement into operation, regardless of the objections of the 
minority not going to the heart of the matter in hand. De- 
nunciation comes from those who don’t know much or, knowing, 
are Willing to tickle the fancy of those who don’t know much. 
Garner and Rainey came to Congress first in 1903, Crisp 


Legislative Leaders 
Shown Up as 
Callow Amateurs 
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in 1897, and Snell in 1915. Garner, Rainey, and Crisp served 
in the times of speakers Reed, Henderson, and Cannon, under 
the most minority galling and most efficient leadership of Re- 
publicans, not to mention that of the late Champ Clark, who 
could take the Republican minority by the scruff of the neck 
and sock it down into the seat selected for its occupancy. 
Crisp’s father was speaker and the present Crisp was parlia- 
mentary clerk nearly forty years ago. 

Seemingly, the experience of the nominal leaders did not 
tell them that, without a rule limiting the fight to the main 
issue, sales tax or no sales tax, they would be carried into a 
morass and, through the intoxication of new members produced 
by the fact that they had bowled over veterans, endanger their 
whole scheme of balancing the budget. 

Garner, seemingly, had to gavel through a motion to ad- 
journ at the end of last week to save the leadership from being 
altogether unhorsed at that time by LaGuardia, a New York 
Republican noted for his advocacy of prohibition repeal, and 
Doughton, a North Carolina Democrat, who, though he has 
served eleven consecutive terms, has not become well known. 
Their banner was “Soak the Rich,” a feat of small profit even 
when possible, by increasing the taxes on higher incomes, . 
estates, and imposing the so-called luxury taxes of the war 
period. Even if all those things were done, the budget would 
not be balanced by several hundreds of millions a year. 





Major General Herbert B. Crosby, 
retired, one of the three men who 
boss the District of Columbia, finds it 
more difficult to suppress organized 
gambling under the shadow of the 
Capitol dome than to enforce prohi- 
bition. At least, that is what he told the Washington Traffic 
Club, recently, in an address on the duties of a Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia. 

Like nearly every other man having control of a police 
force, he thinks his men are making progress and that, in the 
matter of the suppression of speakeasies, places of vice, and 
gambling, his force of policemen has a record equal to that 
in any other city. 

He said that, while traffic and prohibition were perplexing, 
the most difficult problem of all was the breaking up of gambling 
places. Time was, within the memory of men still far from 
old, when Washington was a paradise for the professional 
gamblers willing to run places where the edge in favor of the 
“house” was not too great and where crookedness was not 
tolerated. But such gambling places, like the old places where 
the finest foods prepared by the best cooks and wines that 
intrigued those interested only in vintage wines could be had, 
are gone. Now the police force has to deal with gambling 
places having elaborate look-out systems and barred doors. 


Breaking Up Gambling 
More Difficult 
Than Prohibition 





Being without any of the excite- 
ment some of his predecessors in 
office have had, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, appears to be willing to stir 
up some by permitting some of his 
young men to put out publicity tending to show that the Nolin 
River, in west central Kentucky, is the crookedest river in the 
United States. An allegation to -that effect has been made in 
connection with a new topographic map of the Big Clifty quad- 
rangle—whatever that may be. 

This entry in behalf of the Nolin being the crookedest river 
in the country says it wanders over the plain of the Big Clifty 
quadrangle about 20 miles to get from one point to another 
only six miles distant in a straight line. Big Clifty, on the 
Illinois Central, is shown as the principal town in the quadrangle. 

This boosting of the Nolin has been perpetrated notwith- 
standing the fact that William Atherton DuPuy, one of Dr. 
Wilbur’s executive assistants, has parole evidence that the 
Humboldt River is the crookedest. He got that evidence from 
a filling station keeper at Winnemucca, Nev., last summer, who 
said that the Humboldt flowed 3,000 miles to progress 300 
miles. The Winnemucca man had some wonderful information 
about the river named after the explorer. 

“Humboldt,” said the dispenser of information, wind, and 
water, “is Piute for crooked.” 


Secretary Wilbur 
Seems to Be Pining 
for Controversy 





The Commission has reopened No. 
16534, National Refining Company et al. 
vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. and a sub- 
number thereunder, American Petro- 
leum Products Company vs. Same, for 
reargument in connection with the argu- 
ment in No. 22206, Penn Oil Company vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Big Oil Reparation 
Case Reopened 
for Argument 
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and the cases consolidated therewith. It so acted on the request 
of L. H. Strasser, of the Wabash, who told the Commission that, 
though it agreed with the railroads in the cases that have been 
reopened on all the seemingly big points, it left a grave error 
behind it when it swept the reopened cases out of its front 
door. 

The reopened cases are part of the litigation in which 
complaining oil companies made contentions, that, if sustained, 
would have resulted in reparation orders totaling millions, some 
of the estimates running as high as $16,000,000 or more. 

In the big reparation cases the Commission decided only 
one small point in favor of the complaining shippers. It said 
that, as to shipments that could have moved via Green Ridge, 
Ill., without violation of shipping instructions, the railroads 
should have used the low rate of 26.5 cents to Green Ridge 
in making up their combinations, notwithstanding the fact that 
the rates at points on each side of Green Ridge were about 
10 cents higher than the Green Ridge rate, indicating that, per- 
haps, the lower rate was due to a typographical error. 

No point, however, is made of the possibility of an error 
in the rate. The decision in the big cases, however, has become 
so involved in later proceedings that the error Mr. Strasser 
claims is inherent in the big cases taints the later decisions. 
Therefore, he has “out damned spot” thoughts on the subject of 
the big reparation cases. He needs them, he thinks, in arguing 
the Penn case. The Commission has agreed with him to the 
extent of reopening for reargument the reparation cases that 
were argued not only before the Commission but also before 
the courts.—A. E. H. 


RAIL POOLING 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


This writer has from time to time expressed the view that 
one of the very first steps that should be taken to remedy the 
present situation confronting railroad management is to limit 
inter-railroad competition. It seems to him that the time has 
come to revive the only principle which, in the days before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was established, proved 
effective in partially stabilizing rates and controlling competi- 
tion, namely, the principle of voluntary “pooling.” 

Under the present law such “pooling” is declared to be un- 
lawful unless the Commission, after examination of a proposed 
contract to “pool” either traffic or earnings, finds that such a 
contract “will be in the interest of better service to the public 
or economy in operation and will not unduly restrain competi- 
tion,” in which event the contract may be approved. It seems 
that the present day circumstances point rather logically to 
the pool—both passenger and freight—as the most direct method 
of attack on the difficulty. 

The present generation of railroad executives has had no 
experience with pooling, as the last of the old pools dissolved 
over 40 years ago in response to the law. There were two main 
classes of pools, one in which traffic itself was divided in fixed 
percentages and one in which earnings were divided on the 
same principle. (The reference is here to freight.) The latter 
form proved to be most general in practice. 


Albert Fink—the outstanding transportation genius of the 
time—was the man who directed the most successful experi- 
ments of the kind. The Southern Railway and Steamship Asso- 
ciation was his creation and it functioned successfully for at 
least a dozen years, indeed until the passage of the interstate 
commerce act compelled its discontinuance. The success of 
this combination led to many other pools in other parts of the 
country, notably in trunk line territory. All students agree that 
they were effective in maintaining stable rates and excluding 
rebates. The law, however, knocked them all on the head, and 
ten years later the Supreme Court, in the Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association case and the Joint Traffic Association case stamped 
as in violation of the antitrust law the succeeding “asso- 
ciations” formed to attempt continuity in stability. 

Agitation against pooling which resulted in its prohibition 
in 1887 was motived by the desire of “the public” to enforce 
the widest possible competition between railroads. (This is 
something which younger people forget when they enlarge upon 
the wicked folly of the railroads in those days in the matter 
of rate-cutting and the like!) 

We have come to the place now where we find that we 
cannot afford this kind of competition. With rates now—as 
they were not, 40 years ago—rigidly controlled, no possible 
danger to “the public” can exist in the pooling of traffic other 
than that of deterioration of service. So far as that is con- 
cerned, it is to be remembered that if people expect good serv- 
ice they must also expect to pay for it, and that they have no 
right to expect better service than that for which they pay. In 
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any event, were pooling to be extensively adopted tomor, 
shippers would start with service at an extremely high standay 
of efficiency. 

Five years after the absolute prohibition of pooling py the 
interstate commerce act the Commission issued a questionnajy 
addressed to state commissions, boards of trade, chambers y 
commerce, railroads officials, shippers, “writers and experts 
the subject of transportation,” and so forth, and in its any 
report for 1892 discussed the material thus accumulated, 
question was whether it was desirable to legalize pooliy 
Naturally opinions differed. But according to the report “a yer 
large number of persons” favored an amendment to the hy 
to accomplish such legalization. 


It is interesting to observe that, to quote the report, “they 
persons declare that the business public after the experience y 
the last five years is entirely ready for a change of policy yp 
specting this feature of the law; that in this period shippers hay, 
experienced greater fluctuations in rates than formerly occurrej. 
that the prohibition now in force has greatly incresaed th 
difficulties of carriers in maintaining rates; that its repe 
would tend to secure much greater stability and uniformity ayj 
would strengthen the other provisions of the law which afforj 
all the protection against discrimination and excessive charge 
by the public,” etc. 


The Commission after discussing the various views pr 
sented, concluded that pooling should be legalized only unde 
strict regulation and that until the law was strengthened in this 
respect the prohibition should stand, and stand it did until th 
law was amended to its present form. The argument for pod. 
ing today concerns itself not at all with the maintenance of 
rates or with the avoidance of “discrimination” but solely with 
the necessity for circumscribing inter-railroad competition for 
the sake of the resultant economy. 


That economy is an absolute prime necessity of the present 
moment. Furthermore, resumption of pooling would greatly 
help to remove the present-day evil of shipper-terrorism whcih 
overhangs all railroads, large and small, rich and poor. It 
seems to this writer that it is the duty of railroad manage 
ments to explore at once the possibilities that lie in this direc. 
tion. It is hardly to be doubted that in so doing they will have 
the sympathetic cooperation of the present Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


WEIGHT TOLERANCE RULE 


Hearing in I. and S. 3654, weight tolerance rule (see Trafic 
World, March 19, p. 616), which reconvened in Chicago March 
21, was adjourned March 23, to reopen in Minneapolis the fol- 
lowing day. Testimony presented by a series of witnesses for 
the carriers emphasized the importance of uniformity in toler. 
ance applicable to shipments in different parts of the country, 
indicating that desire for uniformity was one of the principal 
reasons for the proposed change in the rule applicable to heavy- 
loading bulk commodities such as coal and coke, sand and 
gravel, and ore. It was pointed out that to achieve uniformity 
by reducing the tolerance to one per cent in all territories would 
involve an increased amount of reweighing, at carrier expense, 
in territories where a tolerance of 114 per cent is now the rule. 
The carriers were not in a position to stand that additional 
expense, it was asserted. 


Statistics setting out the actual experience of the carriers 
as to variations in weights between initial weighing and a 
reweighing at destination were introduced. An exhibit showing 
such facts with respect to coal, with reference to which the 
principal shipper opposition has been expressed, indicated that 
75 per cent of all shipments reweighed showed a variation be- 
tween the two weighings of 1% per cent or less. Loss of 
moisture in transit, an increase in weight due to precipitation 
on open cars, and like matters were suggested as justifying the 
carrier stand that accuracy within 11% per cent in subsequent 
weighings was a reasonable standard. 


A single shipper representative, W. E. Fouquay, executive 
secretary of the Missouri Valley Coal Dealers’ Association, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., introduced testimony before adjournment to 
Minneapolis. He testified that the shippers he represented, 
generally, had the benefit of a one per cent tolerance rule 
and that it would be an injustice to them to impose the change 
sought by the carriers. He introduced figures showing, among 
other things, that claims were filed on about 65 per cent of the 
reweighed shipments of a single St. Joseph firm, averaging 
about $3.49 a car—the amount including claim for actual loss 
and revised freight rate based on the second weighing. If the 
receiver had to pay for the second reweighing, he testified, the 
expense would be greater than the value of the claims. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 






ports on the Mississippi River south of Cairo, on the other 
hand, but did not require operation by the applicant locally 
between Cairo, on the one hand, and Mississippi River ports 
south thereof, on the other. 

Reason for that limitation is found in the statement in the 
report that the federal barge line was not authorized to operate 






ADDITIONAL BARGE SERVICE 


In issuing certificates of public convenience and necessity 
in Ex Parte No. 99, application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Co. and Ex Parte No. 102, application of American Barge Line 
co. (see Traffic World, March 19), the Commission, by division 









of Cairo, on the other. It would clearly be inconsistent with the 
purpose and intent of the Denison act in view of the many 


Commission, has been discontinued. 
This proceeding was an outgrowth of the Container Case, 


“thes M4, in a way of speaking, unified barge line services on the Ohio on the Ohio River and that there was as yet no general system 
oy ot and Mississippi Rivers. It authorized the American to operate of rail-barge rates in daa via p Bice on ~. oA The rates 
my on the Ohio between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cairo, Ill., including ere sought via those ports, the Commission said, would be re- 
ater intermediate ports, and between Pittsburgh, on the one hand, jateq to the rail rates prevailing in official territory, whereas 
od . and ports on the Mississippi River south of Cairo, but not lo- those previously established on the lower Mississippi had been 
. it cally on the other. It required the establishment of through elated to the southern and southwestern rates. The report 
ap routes and joint class and commodity rates between points in fyrther said that for several years the government line had 
J official territory, on the one hand, and certain Ohio and Mis- maintained joint relationships with the American. A represen- 
.- on sissippi river ports and interior points in the southwest, on the tative of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line suggested the possi- 
Arges other, over the American line and connecting rail carriers via bility of similar joint arrangements between that carrier and 
specified ports of interchange, not later than June 20. the applicant to their mutual advantage, thereby providing for 
3 pre In the case of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. it au- an approach to a unified service on the Mississippi below Cairo. 
under thorized that carrier to extend its service to include that part With respect to the application of the Mississippi Valley 
D this of the Mississippi between Cairo, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., East St. Barge Line Co. the Commission said it could see no ground for 
il the Louis, Ill., including intermediate ports. It also directed the istinguishing, from a standpoint of public convenience and 
poo fm establishment of through routes and joint class and commodity nocegsity, the applicant’s proposed operation north of Cairo 
ce oj fm rates over the barge line and the connecting rail carriers, also from its present operation south thereof, which operation was 
with J not later than June 20. : covered by a certificate previously granted. Prior reports in 
n for Railroads opposed the American application on the ground this case are contained in 167 I. G. C. 41; 171 I. C. C. 37; and 
that their facilities were more than adequate to handle all traffic 47g] ¢ @. 224, this being the third supplemental report. 
ssent between points which would be affected by the application. The The Commission devised a modified formula to be used in 
eatly report said that they emphasized the adverse effect on their ipo making of joint rates. The formula to be used in Ex Parte 
hei, ME eady diminished traffic and earnings which they claimed No. 99 for the making of rates to and from the south and south- 
I would result from the differential joint rates that would be re- west is the same, in large part, as that used in Ex Parte No. 96, 
age. quired if the certificate were granted. These representations, the case in which the Commission laid dowh rules for the mak- 
in the Commission said, were similar to those made by rail car- ing of joint rates to which the federal barge line and the rail- 
ned riers in other proceedings of this nature and which it had found jo 245 were parties. 
a not to be such as to warrant withholding a certificate to a water The formula to be used in these cases, however, in respect 
line otherwise entitled thereto. of rates between points wholly within official territory is based 
_ “The possible effects of such establishment in depriving pon constructive mileages between the ports. The construc- 
rail carriers of some traffic and earnings which they otherwise tive mileages to be used in making the joint rates between the 
might continue to hold to their lines,” said the Commission, “is railroads and the American Barge Line are: Pittsburgh-Cin- 
a matter of policy which the Congress must be presumed tO  innati, 180 miles; Pittsburgh-Louisville, 270 miles; and Pitts- 
ffic have taken into consideration in the enactment of the statute burgh-Evansville, 350 miles. These mileages are to be added 
ree (Denison law) and is not a matter which we are authorized to to the short line rail distances in the making of the through 
fol- consider in determining whether, solely with respect to the routes ordered by the Commission. 
for waterway operations involved, the applicant is entitled to the The constructive mileage to be used in making the rates 
er- certificate sought.” between the Mississippi Valley Barge Line and the railroads be- 
ry, The Commission in deciding this case, on the question of @ + oon Cincinnati, on the one hand, and St. Louis and East St. 
Dal certificate, adhered to the conclusion announced by it in Appli- Louis, on the other, is 240 miles. This mileage is to be added 
vy: cation of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., 147 I. C. C. 41, to the short line rail distances in making up the through routes. 
nd in respect of the interpretation of the Denison act. It said that Commissioner Mahaffie dissented in both cases, being un- 
ty in the case of the Inland Waterways Corporation barge line the able to concur in the use of a formula to determine so-called 
Id question of public convenience and necessity with respect to its oonstructive distances. The distances used, he said, did not 
e, operations was foreclosed. It said that there was no such  jesyit in an equitable basis for determining rates. 
e. conclusive presumption with = to » private barge _ EE BBR T ER EA i 
al It said, however, that construing the Denison act to mean that 
an application such as this should be viewed the same way that F ERRY-TRUCK RATES 
- an application for permission to build another railroad was The Commission, in a supplemental report in No. 21723, 
a viewed was too narrow. in the matter of container service, written by Chairman Porter, 
g The report said that in addition to furnishing the only has found that the rates, charges, rules, regulations and prac- 
p common carrier water service between Pittsburgh and Cincin-_ tices of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, in connection 
t nati, the applicant would furnish the only through common _ with its ferry-truck service between Chicago, Ill., on the one 
‘ carrier water service between Pittsburgh, on the one hand, and hand, and Milwaukee and Racine, Wis., on the other, have not 
f Ohio and Mississippi River ports west of Cincinnati and south been shown to be unlawful. The proceeding, instituted by the 
l 





millions of dollars the government has spent in improving and 
developing these waterways to deny to the applicant a certifi- 
cate covering such operations as have been described, said the 
report. 

The Commission said that the record was not convincing 
that public convenience and necessity required operation by the 
applicant between Cairo, on the one hand, and Mississippi River 
ports south thereof, on the other, because that part of the 
Mississippi was now served by the federal barge line and the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line. Nor, said the Commission, were 
the joint rates sought by the applicant conditioned on a certifi- 
cate covering such operation. 

In its finding on that point the Commission said that the 


173 I. C. C. 377. In that case the Commission condemned rates 
for container service, without prejudice to the establishment 
of rates on the net weight of the container no lower than third 
class subject to several provisos. 

Prior to that condemnation the Chicago & North Western 
maintained a container service on merchandise traffic between 
Chicago and Milwaukee at rates and charges considerably less 
than the basis of third class and minimum of 4,000 pounds. 
Before the North Western went into the container service, the 
North Shore had a ferry-truck service. 

Although the North Western was not in the Container Case 
it canceled its service because it fell within the railroad classi- 
fication of carriers whose practices had been condemned in that 


present and future public convenience and necessity required case. The North Shore, not being a Class I carrier or within 
operation of the American Barge Line as a common carrier upon the scope of the Container Case, continued its ferry-truck 
the Ohio River between Pittsburgh and Cairo, including inter- service. 


mediate ports, and between Pittsburgh, on the one hand, and 


When the North Western learned that the North Shore in- 
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tended to continue its service, it asked the Commission to 
require the North Shore to conform with the finding in the 
Container Case, or permit the North Western to continue the 
service between Chicago and Milwaukee on a competitive basis. 
This proceeding was the result of that petition. At the hearing 
the North Western showed that its interest was in being per- 
mitted to compete. As to that phase of the case the Commission 
said: 

The ‘North Western excepted to the recommendations of the 
examiner upon the sole ground that he failed to recommend a 
finding that the North Western should be permitted, through the 
use of suitable facflities, to maintain rates on a competitive basis 
with those maintained by the North Shore. The only issue before 
us here is’that described in our order instituting this investigation, 
which is limited to the rates and charges of the North Shore. We 
could not,.therefore, even if the record warranted, here pass upon 
the propriety of the rates and charges for a service on another car- 
rier. We may observe, however, that our reasons for the findings 
made Tn the Cointainer case are clearly set forth in that report, and 
if any rail carrier, in order to meet compelling competition from 
other agencies, deems it advisable to engage in container or ferry- 
truck service, or service of a similar nature, and can do so with 
profit to itself from the particular service, and without running 
counter to the provisions of sections 2, 3 and 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act, we shall regard the rates and charges for such service 
as in conformity with the requirements of our order of April 14, 1931, 
in the Container case. 


In its conclusions the Commission said: 


In the Container case, page 436, that “there will 


be shippers who can load only 4,000 pounds who will compete with 
shippers who can load 10,000 pounds and thereby secure much lower 
rates.’”’ No shipper appeared or was represented at the hearing upon 
these ferry-truck rates and charges, and although different rates and 
minimum weights have been maintained for this service by respond- 
ent for about four years, no objection to the alternative nature of the 
charges on this traffic appears of record. 

The undue prejudice finding in the Container case was based pri- 
marily upon the substantial evidence by complaining shippers and 
localities that established rate relationships between the various 
points of origin and destination concerned had been or were threat- 
ened to be violently meee. No shippers or localities are here com- 
plaining. We recognized, page 444, that ‘necessarily if container 
service is to be conducted at one rate for the entire container con- 
tent, some disruption in present relations will have to take place,’ 
and the charging of a flat rate on the entire container content was 
therein approved. This record does not warrant a finding that the 
ferry-truck rates and charges of respondent disrupt rate relations 
any more than is reasonably necessary to enable the North Shore to 
meet motor-truck competition. Respondent is willing, upon reason- 
able request therefor, to establish a ferry-truck service at any point 
on its line where traffic conditions warrant its inauguration. No re- 
quest for the service at other points has been received by it. 


ILLINOIS COAL ADJUSTMENT 


_ An overhauling of the intrastate rates on soft coal in Illi- 
nois and of related interstate rates, not later than June 10, has 
been ordered in two reports in No. 23130, intrastate rates on 
bituminous coal between points in Illinois, which also embraces 
No. 22818, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E. et al., a sub- 
number, James S. Kirk & Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L, et al., 
No. 18770, Moline Consumers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., No. 
21223, Traffic Bureau, Moline Association of Commerce, et al. vs. 
A. & E. et al., herein referred to as the original or main report; 
and No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between 
points in Illinois, supplemental to the foregoing. Both were 
written by Chairman Porter. 

Illinois state commission made rates between designated 
points are condemned as unjustly discriminatory against inter- 
state commerce. The unjust discrimination is to be removed 
in accordance with specific rates in some instances and a 
basis of rates in others prescribed as reasonable. The rates 
or basis of rates are set forth in an appendix. Substantially 
one-third of the appendix prescribes rates for the future from 
mines in Illinois to Illinois destinations, from Illinois mines to 
Iowa destinations, from Indiana mines to Illnois destinations 
and from western Kentucky mines to Illinois destinations. The 
remainder of the appendix consists of rates to be used in calcu- 
lating reparation on shipments from Alpha, IIl., to Iowa des- 
tinations, lower rates from Alpha to Iowa destinations to be 
applied in the future and a short scale covering distances not 
in excess of 100 miles to be used in making rates from and to 
points shown in another appendix, except points embraced in 
Illinois commission docket No. 13572, and between points not 
elsewhere provided for in the report. 

Rates prescribed in the main or original report believed to 
be illustrative, follow: 

To Chicago, from the southern Illinois group, 195 cents a 
net ton; from the Belleville and Duquoin groups, 185 cents, from 
the Collinsville group, 175 cents, and from Centralia group, 
165 cents. 

To Moline, East Moline, Rock Island, Carbon Cliff and Silvis, 
from the southern Illinois group, 210 cents; from the northern 
Illinois group, 115 cents; Brazil-Clinton group, 200 cents; Lin- 
ton-Sullivan group, 210 cents; Princeton group, 217 cents; Boon- 
ville group, 220 cents; and from the western Kentucky group, 


it appeared, 
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involved in Nos. 18770. and 21223, 35 cents over the southern 
Illinois group. 

To Decatur, Ill., from the southern Illinois and Belleville 
groups, 155 cents. 

To Champaign, Urbana, St. Joseph, Mohamet, Mansfield and 
Fithian, Ill., 170 cents from the southern Illinois group and 16 
cents from the Belleville and Duquoin groups. 

To Davenport and other nearby Iowa points, 210 cents from 
the southern Illinois group; 115 cents from the northern Illinois 
group; and 35 cents from the western Kentucky group over the 
southern Illinois group. 

To Quincy, Ill., 200 cents from the southern Illinois ang 
Duquoin groups; 175 from the Belleville group and 188 cents 
from the Centralia group, these rates being involved in No, 
22818. . 

To Davenport, Ia., from Alpha, Ill, the rate for the future 
is to be 90 cents, no basis for reparation being provided for 
shipments from Alpha to Davenport. 

To Muscatine, Ia., from Alpha the rate for the future is to 
be 107 cents and the reparation basis, 134 cents. 

To Iowa City, Ia., the rate for the future is to be 131 cents 
and the reparation basis, 164 cents. 

The short scale prescribed in the original report begins 
with a rate of 60 cents for 10 miles and less, becomes 87 for 
the block between 40 and 50 miles, 108 cents for the block be. 
tween 70 and 80 miles and runs out with a rate of 122 cents for 
the block between 90 and 100 miles. 

This case, covered by both the original and supplemental 
reports, resulted from the petition of railroads in Illinois asking 
for a thirteenth section inquiry, asserting that the rates pre 
scribed by the Illinois commission violated that part of the law. 
The Illinois commission sat jointly with the federal Commis- 
sion’s examiner in the hearing in the proceedings and No. 19591, 
Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E. Orders in twenty cases 
before the Illinois body were alleged to have brought about the 
situation violative of the thirteenth section, its order of Febru- 
ary 29, 1928, being treated as the culmination of the conflict be- 
tween the rates of the state and federal bodies. 

The order of February 29, 1928, issued by the Illinois com- 
mission, required a reduction of five cents a ton in the intra- 
state rates from all the Illinois mining groups, except the Dan- 
ville group, to Chicago. That order, Chairman Porter said, was 
issued upon the same record upon which the federal body, in 
Illinois-Indiana Coal Cases, 128 I. C. C. 265, on June 14, 1927, 
found the interstate rates from the Illinois groups to the Chi- 
cago switching district not unreasonable, except the rate from 
the Danville district. 

The tonnage to Chicago, 14,059,000 in 1929, was the prize 
around which the fight revolved. Continuation of the reduction 
of five cents in the intrastate rates from Illinois groups to Chi- 
cago and a like reduction from the Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky groups to Chicago, it was estimated, would cause a loss 
to the carriers of more than $600,000 a year. 

Chairman Porter said that the transportation conditions 
from the Illinois and Indiana mines to Chicago were, in general, 
substantially similar. The evidence in this record, he added, 
warranted a conclusion no different from that reached in Illi- 
nois-Indiana Coal Cases, supra, namely, that a rate of $1.95 
would not be unreasonable from the southern Illinois group to 
Chicago and that such a rate would compare very favorably 
with the reasonable maximum level of rates for this territory 
determined by the Commission in various cases cited in an ap- 
pendix to this report. 

In addition to the fundamental finding of unjust descrim- 
ination against interstate commerce resulting from the Illinois 
prescribed rates, the Commission, in the main or original re- 
port, found that the rates from mines in Illinois to Chicago over 
interstate routes were not unreasonable; that those to Quincy 
from [Illinois groups over interstate routes were not unreason- 
able; that the rates from Indiana and western Kentucky to Mo- 
line, East Moline, Rock Island and Silvis were not unreasonable 
in the past but would be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
for the future to the extent hereinbefore shown; that the rates 
from mines in Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky to Davenport and 
other Iowa points were likewise not unreasonable in the past 
but would be unreasonable for the future to the extent herein- 
before set forth; and finally that the rates from Alpha, both in 
the past and for the future, had been and would be unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to the extent hereinbefore indicated 
and that reparation should be made. 

In the supplemental report, dated as having been decided 
on March 14, while the original report was dated as having been 
decided on March 8, the Commission found the intrastate rates 
from Fulton, Peoria and Tazewell counties, Illinois, and certain 
mines in the Springfield, Ill., group to the Peoria-Pekin, IIl., 
switching district resulted in unjust discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce to the extent that the Illinois intrastate rates 
were lower than on the basis of a short-haul distance scale set 
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forth in an appendix prescribed for use in removing the unjust 
qiscrimination. This proceeding, given the same number and 
te as the main proceeding, resulted from a carrier petition 
covering the short-haul intrastate rates in the Peoria-Pekin area 
tiled after the hearings in the main case had been held. The 
ljinois commission also sat in this case with the Commission’s 
caminer. 
The short-haul scale begins with a rate of 60 cents for hauls 
of ten miles or less, goes to 87 cents for the block between 40 
and 50 miles, 122 cents for the block between 90 and 100 miles 
and runs out with a rate 140 cents for the block between 120 
and 130 miles. 

The two reports say that the emergency rates allowed in 
the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, may be added to the rates pre- 
scribed in these cases. 


§. P. TRANSCONTINENTAL CASES 


The Commission, in fourth sections applications Nos. 13638 
and 13639, has denied authority to the Southern Pacific lines to 
establish between their California terminals and related inland 
points, on the one hand, and their Atlantic seaboard piers on 
the other, rates over their Sunset-Gulf ocean-and-rail route 
through Galveston or Houston, Tex., on carload traffic compet- 
itive with intercoastal steamship lines operating through the 
Panama Canal, which would be lower than the rates applying 
to or from intermediate points in California, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Texas. The denial is based upon the ground that the 
rates proposed would not be reasonably compensatory in ac- 
cordance With the rule on that point contained in the fourth 
section. Denial was made in fourth section order No. 10900. 

“On this record,” says the Commission’s report, “we have 
not been persuaded that, as a whole, the rates proposed by ap- 
plicants would be reasonably compensatory. Such rates as we 
would feel justified in approving as compensatory would be 
much too high to attract any substantial volume of this traffic 
to the Sunset-Gulf route. Even as to the few items on which 
the level of the proposed rates might possibly be approved, the 
volume of business would not be consequential and a slight re- 
duction in the rates through the canal would either eliminate 
the competition of the Sunset-Gulf route or require applicants 
to reduce their rates still further.” 

Broadly speaking, the Southern Pacific lines desired to es- 
tablish rates about 10 per cent higher than the rates available 
over intercoastal steamship lines, the higher charges on the 
ocean-and-rail route of the applicant being deemed more expe- 
ditious than the routes via the Panama Canal and therefore 
able to exact higher charges. They also desired authority from 
the Commission to continue the proposed 10 per cent differ- 
ential in favor of the canal lines in case the canal lines’ rates 
were changed. 

“In other words,’ says the report, “the applicants would 
like to be able to let their rates rise and fall with those of the 
canal lines, without the necessity of coming to this Commission 
in each instance where a reduction was desired. They would 
not make more than a 10 per cent reduction in the rates cur- 
rently proposed, however, without special relief. Applicants 
contend that if the general supplementary authority here sought 
be not granted, they would be left in a rather uncertain position 
with respect to the future, as the canal lines by reducing rates 
could nullify, at least for considerable periods, the effect of the 
specific rates proposed, and many new applications might ac- 
cordingly be necessary from time to time. The applicants urge 
that the supplementary authority would discourage reductions 
on the part of the canal lines and do not believe they would 
have to make use of it to any substantial degree.” 

As to the effect of this denial Commissioner Mahaffie, dis- 
senting, said the report of the majority showed that the Sunset- 
Gulf route had lost to the Canal lines practically all of the 
transcontinental traffic it formerly handled. That route, he 
said, was established primarily to handle this traffic. 

“Its existence is threatened,” says Mr. Mahaffie’s dissent. 
“It ought to be allowed to live if it can. It performs a desirable 
transportation service. The majority deny relief on the ground, 
principally, that the proposed rates, as a whole, are not reason- 
ably compensatory, and that, apparently, such as are compen- 
satory are too high to attract traffic.” . 

In his opinion, Mr. Mahaffie said, relief from the fourth sec- 
tion should be granted subject to a limitation as to earnings 
of 5 mills a ton-mile and 10 cents a car-mile, based on reason- 
able minima. He said that in other cases the Commission had 
granted fourth section relief subject to limitations of 6 mills a 
ton mile and 12 cents a car mile based on reasonable minima. 
He said the traffic here considered could be handled for greater 
distances than were involved in the cases in which such relief 
Was granted under the most economical conditions of operation, 
in through train loads, taken from the steamers at the ports. 
Assuming an average load of 20 tons a car, the Commission 
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said the total of all traffic between the eastern piers and the 
California terminals handled by the Southern Pacific in 1928 
was but 46 carloads. The whole traffic involved in the case was 
estimated at an average of 1,500,000 tons a year, not all ter- 
minating, however, at the ports. 

Relief was asked, the Commission said, on substantially all 
carload traffic that was competitive with the intercoastal steam- 
ship lines operating through the canal, so that the applicants 
might charge higher rates at intermediate points in California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. One application covered east- 
bound and the other westbound traffic. The eastern piers are 
at New York and Baltimore. The California terminals are at 
San Francisco, Oakland, and Alameda, on San Francisco Bay; 
San Pedro and Wilmington on Los Angeles Harbor; and San 
Diego, farther south, near the Mexican border. Practically the 
only commodities not embraced in the application were fresh 
fruits and vegetables; lumber and petroleum and their prod- 
ucts; explosives; eastbound wool; freight in bulk; light and 
bulky set-up articles, such as automobiles; and articles moving 
on class rates or less-than-carload commodity rates. 

The Sunset-Gulf route, the Commission said, was organized 
nearly 50 years ago with transcontinental traffic particularly 
in mind. The applicants, it said, desired to handle as much 
of such business as possible, the Morgan line, which is the 
trade name of the Southern Pacific’s steamship service, being 
in need of additional traffic to permit of more efficient opera- 
tion and justify continued service by its 19 steamships. 

Generally speaking, said the report, the grant of relief in 
this case was opposed by representatives of intermediate points. 
That opposition by intermediate points extended as far north 
as Utah and Nevada, states not served by the Southern Pacific 
in this traffic. Their opposition was on principle. They feared 
that if relief was given to the Sunset-Gulf route, more northern 
transcontinental lines would also demand relief. The inter- 
mediate points contended that the proposed rates would result 
in undue prejudice against the intermediate territory and undue 
preference of the ports. 

Not all intermediate points, however, opposed the applica- 
tion. Civic and commercial interests at Tucson, Nogales, Yuma, 
Glove, and Bowie, Ariz., and Galveston and other points in 
Texas, the Commission said, appeared in support of the appli- 
cations. They were also supported by organizations of South- 
ern Pacific employes and the Arizona State Federation of 
Labor on the ground that an increase of traffic over the Sunset 
route would give employment to a greater number of railroad 
employes and thereby benefit the communities in which they 
resided. Port interests of Los Angeles area and San Diego, 
Calif., opposed the applications in their entirety, upon the ground 
that their welfare was largely dependent upon the successful 
operation of the intercoastal water lines and that any read- 
justment of the rates which would divert traffic from those 
lines would have an adverse effect upon the interests of ports. 

Cost studies were put into the record and discussed by the 
Commission. It said that certain rates which were reasonable 
for rail hauls of 300 to 1,000 miles could not afford reasonably 
adequate compensation for rail-and-water hauls approximately 
2,000 miles by rail and 2,100 miles by water, particularly when 
such rail-and-water rates were in many instances coupled with 
minimum weights lower than those prescribed as reasonable 
for short-haul traffic and the rates which had theretofore been 
discussed. Some of the proposed rates, the Commission said, 
were less than half of the existing rates to intermediate points 
which applicants proposed to continue. The Commission said 
that inasmuch as one of the most important restrictions on its 
power to grant fourth section relief concerned the reasonably 
compensatory character of the rates to or from the more distant 
points and as it had found that the terminal rates here proposed 
would not be reasonably compensatory, it would be unnecessary 
to consider in detail other objections to the grant of the relief. 

Chairman Porter, concurring, said that the action of the 
majority in dismissing the applications and also reasoning upon 
which dismissal was based had his approval with one exception. 
He said the majority did not find that the proposed rates would 
be unduly prejudicial to persons and localities in the territory 
intermediate to the Pacific Coast points to which the proposed 
rates would apply. He had been unable, he said, to escape the 
conclusion that such undue prejudice would result. 


Commissioner Eastman, also concurring, said that if the re- 
lief sought were granted similar relief could not be withheld 
from the substantially parallel rail-water route of the Santa Fe 
and relief would eventually be extended to the transcontinental 
rail lines, at least to and from many interior points. 

“The result would be either that the benefit derived by ap- 
plicant would be greatly reduced or that the amount of traffic 
taken from the water lines would be very materially increased, 
to their great damage,” said Mr. Eastman. “Probably there 
would be a combination of these alternative results. All of this 
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diversion of traffic would be from an economical route to routes 
which are much inferior in point of economy. In other words, 
it would be equivalent to diverting traffic from direct rail routes 
to grossly circuitous rail routes. Undoubtedly the diversion 
would inflict severe injury upon the boat lines, whereas the 
margin of profit derived by the rail lines, if they derived any 
at all, would be of trifling consequence.” 

Commissioner Lewis, also concurring, said the record in 
this case presented a picture of what appeared to him to be the 
hopeless struggle under present competitive conditions of a 
closely regulated carrier with carriers which were so free of 
regulation that the petitioner not only prayed relief from fourth 
section rate restrictions but also freedom from such restraints 
of regulatory law as would permit it to meet rate cuts with 
rate cuts, with only the limitation of approximately 10 per cent 
margin above the Panama Canal service rates. 

The instant proceeding, he said, served the very good pur- 
pose of emphasizing the recommendation which the Commis- 
sion had made to Congress in its last annual report that the 
desirability of further public regulation of the port-to-port rates 
of water carrers be made the subject of an investigation or 
consideration by Congress. Closely associated with that recom- 
mendation, he said, was another to the effect that Congress 
provide for an impartial and authoritative investigation to de- 
termine whether and to what extent motor, water, and air 
carriers operating in competition with the railroads were re- 
ceiving direct or indirect government aid amounting, in effect, 
to a subsidy; and if so, what steps, if any, were necessary to 
correct this situation, with a view to placing competition on a 
just and equitable basis. Commissioner Farrell joined in that 
expression. 

Commissioner McManamy, also concurring, said that in his 
opinion grant of this application would have resulted in sub- 
stantial losses to all transcontinental lines and would create 
the particular form of undue preference and prejudice which 
the fourth section was intended to prevent. 

Commissioner Lee, also concurring, said he concurred in 
the denial for the reasons given in the report and especially on 
the further ground stated in some of the concurring expressions 
to the effect that the rates sought would manifestly result in 
undue prejudice to the territory intermediate to the ports. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Tank Blocks Fourth Section 


Fourth section application No. 14594, rates on tank blocks, 
carloads, between points in southern territory. By division 2. 
Applicants authorized, in fourth section order No. 10882, tank 
blocks between points in southern territory, to establish rates 
on the commodity and in the territory mentioned, the same as 
the rates contemporaneously in effect on brick and clay prod- 
ucts, included in the uniform brick list, without observing the 
long-and-short haul part of section 4 at intermediate points, on 
the usual conditions as to combinations and circuity. 


Tankage 


No. 23715, Read Phosphate Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, tankage, Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago, IIl., and 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Nashville, Tenn., unreasonable, but not 
unduly prejudicial, prior to September 15, 1929, to the extent 
they exceeded $5.25 a net ton from Milwaukee, $4.90 from Chi- 
cago and $3.95 from Indianapolis; and after that day, unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or may exceed $5.10 from 
Milwaukee, $4.70 from Chicago and $3.70 from Indianapolis. 
New rates to be established not later than June 20. Emergency 
charges permitted in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, may be added. 
Reparation awarded. Commissioner Lee, concurring in part, 
said he could not subscribe to the award of reparation. 


Steel Lamp Posts 


No. 22434, King Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 23353, Union 
Metal Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Same. By division 4. Re- 
port by Commissioner Eastman. Less-than-carload ratings and 
rates, iron and steel lamp posts, Sheffield, Ala., to destinations 
throughout the United States and from Canton, O., to destina- 
tions in official and transcontinental territories, not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial. Rates, same commodity, Sheffield 
to southern, southwestern, and official territories, and, Canton 
to southern, southwestern, and western trunk line territories, 
unreasonable to the extent they exceed 35 per cent of first class, 
minimum 36,000 pounds. Other carload rates assailed, not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. New rates to be effective 
not later than July 5. 


Lumber Reparation 


No. 17224, Wausau Southern Lumber Co. vs. A. G. S. et al.; 
No. 17068, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber vs. Same; No. 17298, 
Same vs. Same; No. 17407, American Lumber and Export Co. 
et al. vs. A. & V. et al.; No. 17858, Southern Pine Association 
vs. Same; No. 17957, Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. G. 
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S. et al.; No. 19522, South Bend Chamber of Commerce, for § 
Joseph Valley Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al. and six gy 
numbers thereunder. By the Commission. Upon furthe 
hearing reparation awarded specified complainants on ship 
ments of lumber and other forest products, points 

of the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio and the Potomy 
Rivers, and from points in Louisiana and Arkansas, to desti, 
tions on and east of the Mississippi River, principally in oq, 
tral territory, based on previous findings of inapplicability ay 
misrouting, made in the original report, 142 I. C. C. 521, as my. 
ified in the report on reconsideration, 176 I. C. C. 787. Commy 
sioners Brainerd and Lee wrote separate concurring views. (oy. 
missioner Tate did not participate in the disposition of they 
cases. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9160, authorizing the Boston 4 
Maine Railroad to issue $7,500,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent goj 
bonds, series KK, to be pledged and repledged from time to time y 
collateral security for short term notes issued within the limitatioy 
of section 20a(9) of the interstate commerce act, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9060, authorizing the acquisitin, 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company of the properties of th 
Creve Coeur Mutual Telephone Company, approved. , 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9153, authorizing (1) the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway Company to issue $27,752,000 of 
common capital stock consisting of 277,520 shares of the par valu 
of $100 each, said stock to be delivered to the Pennsylvania Railroaj 
Company in satisfaction of an equal amount of indebtedness fy 
advances, condition prescribed (provided, however, that not less than 
10 days prior to the issue of said stock, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayn 
& Chicago Railway Company shall file with this Commission duj 
attested copies of the certificates of increase of capital stock showing 
that the amount of its authorized capital stock has been increased 
to $125,000,000 ; and (2) the Pennsylvania Railroad Company t 
assume obligation and liability, as lessee, in respect of said stock, 
approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 9162, Western Pacific 
Railroad Company Securties, (1) amending order of February %, 
1932, in 180 I. C. C. —, so as to permit the applicant to issue, substan- 
tially in the form submitted with the supplemental application, &@ note 
or notes in the aggregate face amount of not exceeding $5,000,000), 
to pledge aS collateral security therefor general and refunding mort- 
gage gold bonds, series A, in the ratio of not exceeding $125, principal 
amount, of bonds, to each $100, face amount, of notes, and to e.- 
change the notes at not less than par for not exceeding $5,000,000 
of the applicant’s 5 per cent gold debentures; and (2) granting 
authority, upon the surrender and cancellation of a note for $4,504,00 
to issue in exchange therefor a note or notes in an equal aggregate 
face amount, to be secured by the pledge of $5,630,000, principal 
amount, of the applicant’s general and refunding mortgage gold bonds, 
series A, provided that the total amount of notes to be outstanding 
at any one time under authority of the original and supplemental 
orders shall not exceed $5,000,000 and that the total amount of 
bonds to be pledged as collateral security for the notes shall not 
exceed $6,250,000, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9269. Twin City Railway Co. asks authority to engage 
in interestate traffic to the extent of switching loaded cars to and 
from industries located on its lines in Benton Harbor, Mich., in con- 
nection with the Michigan Central in that city. The applicant is an 
electric line which has not heretofore been engaged in_ interstate 
commerce. It says there are industries located on its rails that are 
entirely dependent upon it for the delivery of carload shipments. It 
asserts there is now a considerable volume of traffic and that it is 
anticipated that the volume will progressively increase, hence its desire 
for a certificate to permit it to engage in interstate commerce. 

Finance No. 8898. Supplemental application of Tennessee Central 
Railway Co. for extension of time limit for yt and repledging 4 
collateral security for borrowed money $400,000 of first mortgage 6 
per cent gold bonds to April 1, 1935, so that bonds may be pledged 
for loan from Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Finance No. The Carolina & Northeastern Railway Co. 
asks authority to acquire and operate a line of railroad formerly 
owned and operated by the Carolina & Northeastern Railroad Co. 
and bought at recerivers’ sale by H. O. Carlton. The line extends 
from Gumberry to Jackson, N. C., 8.14 miles. 

Finance No. 9271. Application of the Baltimore & Ohio to do the 
things necessary or appropriate for the nominal issue of $55,813,000 
of its refunding and general mortgage, series E 6 per cent bonds, and 
for authority to pledge the bonds, from time to time, subject to the 
limitation of section 20a(9). This nominal issue of bonds is to be 
made to enable the company to provide collateral for a loan of 
$55,000,000 for three years from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for which it applied the day before this application was filed. 

Finance No. 9272, application of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific for authority to abandon part of its single track line from 
Troy Center to Elkhorn, Wis., a distance of 10.5 miles, the business 
of which has dwindled to such a point that abandonment of it, it is 
estimated, will cause a saving of $4,000 a year. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Finance No. 9068, application Tittabawassee R. R. 
for authority to acquire and construct certain lines of railroad in 
Midland county, Mich., assigned for March 24, at Lansing, Mich., be- 
fore Michigan Public Utilities Commission, was canceled. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3724, the Commission has suspended from 
March 20 until October 20 schedules in supplement No. 15 to 
Beyd’s I. C. C. No. A-2170. The suspended schedules propose 4 
readjustment of rates on paper and paper articles, in carloads, 
between points in Illinois, upper peninsula of Michigan, Minne 
sota, Wisconsin, and other Western Trunk Line points to meet 
purported motor truck competition, which results in numerous 
reductions. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





WOOD PULP BOARD ROUTING 


Examiner T. Leo Haden, in I. and S. No. 3647, routing of 
wood pulp board from International Falls, Minn., to Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute, Ind., has recommended that the Commission 
fnd not justified the proposed changes in routing in connection 
with joint rates on wood pulp board from International Falls, 
Minn., to Decatur and East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., 
but without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in con- 
formity With findings proposed by him. 

Upon protest of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
and other Indiana interests, and a manufacturing company at 
the point of origin, the schedules were suspended. The Mich- 
igan Paper Mills Traffic Association appeared in support of the 
suspended schedules. The proposed restrictions would have 
the effect of eliminating Terre Haute and Indianapolis, Ind., as 
intermediate points between International Falls, Decatur, East 
St. Louis and St. Louis. Under the intermediate rule, Indian- 
apolis and Terre Haute would take St. Louis and Decatur rates. 

The respondents, Haden said, took the position that the 
present rates to Terre Haute and Indianapolis were depressed 
and that these rates tended to hold down rates to other points 
within central territory in that they were used in construct- 
ing combinations to points east of the line over which they now 
applied. They referred particularly, he said, to the rates to 
Cincinnati, O., and Louisville, Ky. Indianapolis and Terre Haute 
interests opposed the restriction on account of their competi- 
tion with users of wood pulp board able to use Decatur and East 
St. Louis rates. 

Haden said the record justified the conclusion that the 
combination rates which would become applicable to Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis in the event the suspended schedules 
were approved would be too high in comparison with the pres- 
ent rates to St. Louis, Danville, Ill, and other points in the 
same general territory. In the circumstances, he said, the 
Commission should conclude that 32.5 cents a 100 pounds would 
be a reasonable maximum rate from International Falls to Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis. The cancellation of schedules recom- 
mended by Haden would be subject to the proviso that the 
carriers might establish the suggested rate of 32.5 cents. He 
said the Commission should also allow the imposition of the 
emergency rates permitted in the Fifteen Per Cent case, 1931. 


PLASTERBOARD REVISION 


A revision of the rates and minimum weights on plaster- 
board within and to points within western trunk line territory 
from the southwest has been recommended by Examiner C. W. 
Griffin in No. 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F et al. After making his recommendations, the examiner said 
that any necessary modifications of the findings in Upson Co. 
vs. Ann Arbor, 157 I. C. C. 586, should be made. There was in- 
sufficient evidence, Griffin said, upon which to base a finding 
with respect to reparation. He recommended findings of un- 
reasonableness on several phases of the case, thereby raising 
the question as to whether there should be reparation. 

The complaint alleged that the rates and minima on plaster- 
board and plaster wallboard from Fort Dodge, Ia., and from 
producing points in Oklahoma and Texas, of which Southard, 
Okla., and Sweetwater, Tex., were representative, to points in 
western classification territory, including points in southern IIli- 
nois, southern Indiana, Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, also the rule governing the transportation of gypsum 
and gypsum products in mixed carloads, were unreasonable. It 
further alleged, Griffin said, that, compared with the rates on 
like traffic in the opposite direction from producing points in 
California, the rates on plasterboard and plaster wallboard, 
from the points of origin indicated to points in California and 
other destinations in transcontinental territory were unduly 
Prejudicial to complainants’ plants at Fort Dodge, Southard and 
Sweetwater and unduly preferential of the California producers; 
and that the grouping of Fort Dodge with Oklahoma and Texas 
Producing points in the adjustment of rates on this traffic to 
destinations in California was unreasonable and resulted in un- 
due prejudice to the Oklahoma and Texas points. 

Griffin said no finding was proposed with respect to rates 
on plasterboard from Fort Dodge, Southard and Sweetwater to 
points in transcontinental territory, as it appeared that the pres- 
ent adjustment from Fort Dodge to all Pacific coast ports and 
from Southard and Sweetwater to the south Pacific ports was 


satisfactory to both complainants and defendants. But he said 
the railroads should be advised that they would be expected to 
establish rates on plasterboard from Southard and Sweetwater 
to the north Pacific coast ports properly related to the rates 
from Fort Dodge; also to effect a readjustment of the rates 
from Fort Dodge, Southard and Sweetwater to points in inter- 
mountain territory that would properly relate these rates to 
western trunk line and Pacific coast points. 
Griffin said the Commission should find as follows: 


1. That the rates assailed on plasterboard, in carloads, from Fort 
Dodge to points in western trunk line territory as defined in Appen- 
dix G to Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, are un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceed rates based on 20 per cent of 
the corresponding first class rates. 

2. That the rates assailed on plasterboard, in carloads, from Fort 
Dodge, Southard and Sweetwater to points in the southwest are not 
unreasonable. 

3. That the rates assailed on plasterpoard, in carloads, from 
Southard and Sweetwater to destination in western trunk line terri- 
tory as defined in Upson Co. vs. Ann A. R. Co., 157 I. C. C. 586, to which 
the rates are based on 20 per cent of the corresponding first class 
rates, are not unreasonable, but that the rates to other destinations 
in western trunk line territory as defined in Appendix G to Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, are unreasonable to the ex- 
tent they exceed rates based on 20 per cent of the first class (column 
100) rates under the southwestern scale set forth in Appendix 18 to 
the report in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203. 

4. That the minimum weights in connection with the rates on 
plasterboard, in carloads, from Fort Dodge, Southard and Sweetwater 
to points in western trunk line and southwestern territories are un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceed 40,000 pounds. 

5. That in so far as it applied to mixed shipments of plaster 
and plasterboard the mixed carload rule assailed is not unreasonable. 
This finding should be without prejudice to further consideration fol- 
lowing disposition of Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 3588, 
Plaster from the Southwest to Interstate Destinations. 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE CASE 


Adjustment of the through route and joint rate relation- 
ships to obtain between the Georgia & Florida and the Piedmont 
& Northern, on the one hand, and the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Louisville & Nashville, Carolina, Clinchfied & Ohio, Charleston 
& Western Carolina and the Georgia Railroad, on the other, in 
the use of the Clinchfield road between Spartanburg, S. C., and 
Augusta, Ga., has been proposed by Examiner Harris Fleming 
in No. 23986, Georgia & Florida et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
et al. The broad allegation was that the A. C. L. and L. & N. 
and their subsidiaries, particularly the Charleston & Western 
Carolina and the Georgia Railroad, in the making of through 
routes and joint rates unduly prejudiced the Georgia & Fiorida 
and the Piedmont & Northern. The latter, over the tracks of 
the Southern, connect with the Clinchfield tracks between Spar- 
tanburg and Augusta. Physically, their rails and those of the 
Clinchfield constitute routes for traffic between the north and 
the south, but the complainants contend that in a traffic sense 
there are no through routes and point rates in connection with 
their lines contemplated by the Commission’s conditions in the 
Clinchfield Lease Case, 90 I. C. C. 113, and the through route 
and joint rate provisions of the interstate commerce act. 

Collectively the complaints contended, said Fleming, they 
were wholly denied participation in the through routes and 
rates or were accorded such restricted participation that their 
lines could not be used as a connecting link between Augusta 
and Spartanburg. They asked the Commission to provide 
through routes and joint rates, in connection with their rails 
to and from four lettered groups. Group A was composed of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and all territory west thereof 
and west of the Mississippi, excluding southwestern territory; 
Group B was a part of Kentucky and eastern Tennessee, a 
small part of Virginia and a part of western North Carolina; 
Group C was the territory east of Group A, the southern part 
including West Virginia and a small part of Virginia; and 
Group D, which was not territorially described but was desig- 
nated as embracing routes and rates from and to various south- 
ern points. 

The examiner treated the complaint as an outgrowth of 
Restriction in Routing between Greenwood and Augusta, 165 I. 
Cc. C. 3. That was a suspension case resulting from the effort 
of the Atalntic Coast Line and other carriers to restrict rates 
so as to make them, as Fleming said, inapplicable on the traffic 
when routed in connection with the lines of the complainants. 
The Commission ordered the cancellation of the restrictive 
tariffs. Its order was questioned in the courts, the lower court 
upholding the Commission. The Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed the lower court in Atlantic Coast Line vs. United 
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States, 76 Lawyers Ed. 220. Parts of the records in that and 
in the suspension case were made a part of the record in this 
case. 

Examiner Fleming, in answer to arguments by the defend- 
ants that routes and rates demanded by the complainants were 
not needed because the service by present routes was adequate, 
said that the question of public interest involved was deter- 
mined by the conditions of the lease under which the Clinch- 
field was held. 

In disposing of the matter Examiner Fleming summarized 
the findings and made suggestions as to what the Commission 
should say to the railroads for the removal of the undue preju- 
dice as follows: 


The Commission should make the following findings: (1) The 
traffic under consideration to and from Group A territory as herein- 
above defined and so much of Group B territory so defined, as lies 
west of the line of the Clinchfield, except in instances where the 
Charleston may protect its long haul, is subject to the conditions of 
the Clinchfield lease and that the remainder of the traffic under 
consideration is not subject to such conditions; (2), with respect to 
such of the traffic under consideration as is herein found subject to 
the Clinchfield lease, in so far as defendants accord or may accord 
participation, in through routes and ee rates to the Charleston 
between Augusta and Spartanburg, while contemporaneously denying 
the Georgia & Florida and/or the Piedmont like participation upon 
an equal basis in through routes and joiont rates on like traffic from 
and to the same points, they unduly prefer, and in the future will 
unduly prefer, the Charleston and subject the Georgia & Florida, and/ 
or the Piedmont to undue prejudice; (3), the Coast Line, the Clinch- 
field, the Charleston, and the Georgia are operated in conjunction 
with and under a common management and control within the mean- 
ing of section 15 (4) of the act, and, with respect to the traffic under 
consideration not subject to the Clinchfield lease, the alleged undue 
preference of the Charleston is not established; (4), in various in- 
stances the existing routes and rates from and to the territories under 
consideration are unduly preferential of the Southern Railway and 
unduly prejudicial to complainants; (4), under the existing routes and 
joint rates in which the Georgia & Florida is accorded participation 
that complainant is in various instances unlawfully deprived of its 
long haul; (6), except as otherwise set forth in the above findings 
the record does not establish that the act has been violated by the 
matters complained of, nor does it warrant further relief. 

In view of the scope of the territory and the large number of 
routes and rates embraced by these findings, no order should. be made 
at this time. The defendants should be allowed 90 days in which to 
correct the unlawful situations hereinabove described. If these find- 
ings are not complied with during that period and the matter is 
brought to the Commission’s attention in an appropriate manner, 
further consideration should then be given to the making of an 
appropriate order. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Steel Grinding Balls 
No. 24858, Consolidated Mine Supply Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Dismissal proposed. Rate, steel 
grinding balls, Denver, Colo., to Treece, Kan., not unreasonable. 


Contractor’s Outfit 


No. 24859, Martin Wunderlich vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rate, one gasoline shovel contrac- 
tor’s outfit, Potosi, Wis., to St. Paul, Minn., inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate proposed to be found was 26 cents, minimum 
30,000 pounds, and shipment was overcharged. Applicable rate 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Reparation of $25.86 
proposed. 

Power Shovels 


No. 24716, Truax Traer Coal Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. By 
Examiner L. H. Dishman. Dismissal proposed. Rates, power 
shovels, Evansville, Ind., to Voltaire, N. D., applicbale. 


Plate Glass 


No. 24700, A. B. Jones, as New York Plate Glass Co. et al. 
vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rates, 
plate glass, Toledo, O., and Crystal City and Festus, Mo., to 
Oklahoma City, Okla., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed $1.13 from Toledo and 85 cents from Crystal 
City and Festus, minima 50,000 pounds, subject to the emergency 
charges approved in the Fifteen Per Cent case, 1931, alternating 
with the established class rates and minima. Reparation pro- 
posed. 

Common Wood Furniture 

No. 24866, Hahn Furniture Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Dismissal proposed. Rate, one 
shipment, common wood furniture, Toccoa, Ga., to New Castle, 
Pa., stopped en route to partially unload at East Liberty, Pa., 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 23860, Schmidt Lumber Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
By Examiner J. H. Smith. Rate, bituminous coal, Tipton, Mo., 
prior to August 20, 1930, points in the southern Illinois group, 
and rates on like traffic to the same destination in effect prior 
to August 26, 1930, from the Benneville, DuQuoin, and Centralia 
groups in Illinons, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
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present rates from and to the same points. 
unreasonable. Reparation proposed. 


Face Brick 

No. 24636, L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner Johy 
J. Crowley. Rates, face brick, Weldon, N. C., to points ip Vip. 
ginia, and rates, face and common brick, Weldon to Rosslyp, 
Va., unreasonable and unduly: prejudicial to the extent they » 
ceed or may exceed rates determined by the application of i, 
distance scales prescribed on face and common brick, in Brick 
and Clay Products in the South, 88 I. C. C. 543, 155 I. c. ¢. 73) 
subject to increased rates authorized in the Fifteen Per Cent 
Case, 1931. New rates proposed. 


Cotton and Wool Piece Goods 


No. 24735, Seminole Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et qj 
and a sub-number, Same vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner Rigg, 
Snider. Rates, piece goods made of cotton and wool shoddy 
any quantity, by rail, rail-and-water, or rail-water-and-rail, origin 
points in Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Mags. 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, New Hampshire, Penngy). 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, the Virginias, and the District of 
Columbia to McAlester, Okla., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed contemporaneous rates on cotton fab. 
rics or cotton piece goods from and to the same points. New 
rates and reparation proposed. 

Box Shook Reparation 

No. 22925, Sub. No. 1, Wagoner Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L, ¢ 
al. By Examiner T. P. Wilson. Upon further hearing complain. 
ant is found to be entitled to reparation of $2,184.96 on account 
of the unreasonable rate on box shooks, Pamplico, S. C., to Con. 
cord and Kannapolis, N. C., as found in Veneer Mfg. Co. vs, A. 
C. I 6t al., 172 ©. ©. ©. 668. 

Bituminous Coal 

No. 24774, Old Ben Coal Corporation vs. M. P. et al. By 
Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Charges, carload, bituminous Coal, 
Christopher (Buckner), IIl., to Sioux City, Ia., reconsigned to 
Plainview, Neb., unreasonable to the extent the rate exceeded 
$4.79 a net ton, plus a reconsigning charge of $6.30 a car. 
Reparation of $103.57 proposed. 


Metal Furniture, Etc. 

No. 24854, Doyle Furniture Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Rates, metal 
furniture and parts and mattresses, carloads, Kenosha, Wis., to 
Galesburg, Ill., proposed to be found applicable. 


Present rates ot 






Clay or Kaolin 


No. 24327, Columbia Mills, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Carload rates, clay or kaolin, 
including china clay, McIntyre, Ga., and Langley, S. C., and, 
imported china clay, Portland, Me., Boston, Mass., New York, 
N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., to Canjoharie, Minetto, Solvay and 
Syracuse, N. Y., unreasonable, from McIntyre and Langley to 
the extent they exceeded 16 per cent of the contemporaneous 
first class rates from and to the same points, and unreasonable 
on imported clay to the extent they exceeded 19 per cent of 
the contemporaneous first class rates, plus a charge of 50 cents 
a net ton for handling from shipside to cars. Reparation pro- 
posed. This proposed report also embraces two sub-numbers 
under the title complaint, Arkell & Smiths vs. A. C. L. et al. 
and Pass and Seymour, Inc., vs. Pennsylvania et al.; No. 24360, 
Onondaga Pottery Co. vs. B. & M. et al. and a sub-number, Iro- 
quois China Co. vs. B. & M. et al. 


Railway Mail Pay 


No. 9200, railway mail pay. Applications, the White Sul- 
phur Springs & Yellowstone Park Railway and the Farmers’ 
Grain and Shipping Co., for classification as separately operated 
railroads. Further hearing by Examiner Frank E. Mullen. Ap- 
plicants proposed to be found to be separately operated railroads 
less than 100 miles in length and entitled to receive rates of 
mail pay established for such roads in Railway Mail Pay, 144 
I. C. C. 675, for the transportation of the mails on and after 
the dates of their applications, June 23, 1931, in the case of the 
White Sulphur, and September 28, 1931, in the case of the 
Farmers Grain and Shipping Co. 


COTTON BELT ACQUISITION 


The Commission, in a supplemental report in Finance No. 
8393, St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. control, and Finance 
No. 8970, Southern Pacific Co. stock, has issued a supplemental 
report and order providing that the order of January 12, 1932, 
in this case, shall take effect from and after 30 days from the 
date of this supplemental report and order, which is March 14. 

This supplemental report and order were deemed necessary 
on account of the Southern Pacific’s notice that it was willing 
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to accept the authorization granted by the Commission, subject 
to conditions, provided that the stock of the Cotton Belt covered 
py options held by the Southern Pacific be deposited by the 
minority stockholders within 60 days after notice by the South- 
em Pacific in accordance with the terms of its offer to ex- 
change its stock for Cotton Belt stock. The modification, the 
commission’s supplemental report said, was made in the light 
of that acceptance by the Southern Pacific of the conditions 
subject to the 60-day notice. 

The Commission, also in this supplemental report, said that 
no action would be taken by it looking to the modification of 
its report in Consolidation of Railroads, 159 I. C. C. 522, by 
transferring the Cotton Belt from System No. 10—Illinois Cen- 
iral, to System No. 16—Southern Pacific, until notice had been 
received from the Southern Pacific that the minority stock 
now under option had been deposited. 

Commissioners Eastman and McManamy noted dissents. 


A. & S. CONSTRUCTION 


The Commission, on further hearing, in Finance No. 7747, 
Abilene & Southern Railway Co. proposed extension, has af- 
firmed the original finding, 166 I. C. C. 317, that the public 
convenience and necessity had not been shown to require the 
construction, by the applicant, of a proposed extension of its 
line from Ballinger to San Angelo, Tex., a distance of about 39 
miles. The extension, the report said, was opposed chiefly by 
the Santa Fe. San Angelo was the chief community interested 
and it was supported by Texas cities and the Texas commis- 
sion. San Angelo is served by four lines of the Santa Fe sys- 
tem, including the Orient, which, before being taken over by 
the Santa Fe, was a competitor of that system at San Angelo. 

One of the complaints against the Santa Fe, cited as a 
reason for the proposed extension, was that it insisted upon 
taking its long haul between Fort Worth, Dallas and San An- 
gelo via Temple, Tex., over a route a little more than 100 miles 
longer than the proposed route. The latter, it was contended, 
would give a 12-hour service between Fort Worth-Dallas and 
San Angelo, whereas at present the service was 21 hours. 


Truck competition, showing large loss by the railroads of 
traffic to the trucks, constituted a considerable part of the re- 
opened case, the applicant, according to the report, expecting a 
large amount of merchandise traffic to be moved by the Texas 
& Pacific Motor Transport Co., a subsidiary of the Texas & 
Pacific, as is also the applicant, in the San Angelo territory and 
tending to increase traffic over the rails. The Santa Fe was 
not impressed with the motor transport phase of the case. The 
Commission said that the whole evidence indicated that the 
motor transport company had taken much business from the 
trucks and also from the ordinary less-than-carload traffic rail- 
way service. Its success, the report said, seemed to be exag- 
_ by the applicant and unduly depreciated by the Santa 
e. 


Commissioner Eastman, concurring in part, said it seemed 
clear to him that there were plenty of railroad tracks connect- 
ing San Angelo with the outside world. The trouble, he said, 
so far as any existed, was that the Santa Fe did not permit the 
service to be as good as it was possible to be with present 
facilities on account of the determination to hold traffic for 
the long haul. 

“This insistence upon the long-haul igs deeply rooted in rail- 
road tradition, and is a practice, which, unfortunately, in my 
opinion, is recognized in the interstate commerce act,” said 
he. “It stands in the way of the best possible service with 
existing facilities at the lowest possible expense, and, as here, 
often handicaps the railroads in meeting motor truck competi- 
tion. It is a tradition which should be uprooted, both in the 
public interest and in the railroads’ own interest.”’ 


A few years ago he said he thought he would have voted 
unconditionally in favor of the application on the ground that 
at comparatively small expense it would provide a logical ex- 
tension of an existing line and at the same time bring competi- 
tion to San Angelo. Under present conditions of railroad pov- 
erty, he said his inclination was the other way. 


Commissioner McManamy, dissenting, said the conclusions 
Were contrary to the great preponderance of the evidence and 
represented a principle for determining public interest with 
which he did not agree. He said it was difficult to conceive a 
more complete and favorable showing, which, he pointed out, 
included action by public bodies in Texas and the subscrip- 
tion by the citizens of San Angelo of $140,000 to meet the obliga- 
tions assumed by the San Angelo Board of City Improvement. 
Railroads, he said, would find it increasingly difficult to retain 
traffic if they insisted on the right to the long haul. With the 
development of highway transportation, he said, freight ‘“can- 
not be given such joy rides and still be held to the rails.” 
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HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Railroads in the Western District, with the exception of the 
Great Northern and the Soo Line, have filed a petition with the 
Commission asking that it modify its orders of February 8 and 
March 7 with respect to reopening of Docket 17000, part 7, 
grain and grain products within the Western District and for 
export. 

The petition states that the orders give such “prominence 
and weight” to evidence of the condition of industry “as to 
minimize or, perhaps, nullify the probative effect of evidence 
of the various factors which are normally considered in rate 
making.” 

In its orders, the Commission stated that only such evidence 
as tended to show changed conditions within the industries 
affected or changed transportation conditions would be consid- 
ered. The petitioners ask that they be permitted to present 
testimony bearing on the reasonableness of the rates prescribed 
in the various territories. 

“Such a definition of the issues,” says the petition, referring 
to the orders, “has the effect of a declaration by the Commission 
that the prosperity of an industry justifies a higher level of 
rates than that which under accepted standards would be just 
and reasonable and, conversely, that the lack of prosperity of 
an industry justifies a lower level of rates than that which under 
accepted standards would be just and reasonable.” 

Such a view of the issues, it is declared, is contrary to the 
law and the petitioners assert that prosperity or lack of pros- 
perity of an industry is not a matter for consideration in deter- 
mining a proper rate level. 

Objection is also registered to the announcement that no 
proposed report would be issued following the reopened hearing. 
“It is inconceivable,” says the petition, “that this proceeding 
would be disposed of without oral argument.” A proposed report, 
it is argued, would facilitate the petitioners to deal with mat- 
ters at issue. 

Postponement of the date of the reopened hearing is asked, 
on the ground that it would be impossible for the carriers to 
have their evidence ready for presentation by April 5, the date 
set. Postponement to a date in May or later is asked. 


HOCH-SMITH LIVESTOCK 


The Commission, in No. 17000, part 9, Hoch-Smith live- 
stock western rates, has denied the petition of the Santa Fe 
and thirty other carriers operating wholly or in part in south- 
western territory, seeking to restore from, to and between 
points in southwestern territory the rates, rules and regula- 
tions covering the transportation of edible livestock which were 
in effect prior to January 25, 1932. 

This denial means no more than that the Commission is 
keeping its record straight. The case was reopened some time 
ago and hearings to bring the record to date will be begun by 
Examiners Stiles and Parker some time next month. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7308, Long Island trackage. Petition of Transit Com- 
mission of State of New York, interventer, for reargument or re- 
hearing, denied. 

No. 17000, part 3, rate structure investigation, cotton, and No. 
24746, Board of Commissioners, Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal 
District, vs. A. & S. et al. Petitions’ petition of Chambers of Com- 
merce of El Dorado and Camden, Ark., and petition filed on behalf 
of Board of Commissioners, Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal Dis- 
trict in No. 24746, to reopen these proceedings with respect to estab- 
lishment of truck and barge competitive rates from Louisiana and 
Arkansas to New Orleans, La., under the fifth supplemental report 
of the Commission, denied. 

No. 21288, Superior Zinc Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. Com- 
— petition for further consideration and further hearing, de- 
nied. 

No. 23447, Calco Tile Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Petition of complainants for reconsideration, denied. 

No. 20767, Standard Fire Brick Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al., and 
No. 20476, City of Roswell et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition 
filed on behalf of Southern Pacific for rehearing, reconsideration, and 
argument before entire Commission, denied. 

o. 23881, Harmon C. Smith vs.-C. & N. W. et al. 
secand petition for reconsideration on record as made, denied. 

20867, San Antonio Meat Co. et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. 
P¥tition of defendants for reconsideration on record as made and 
for oral argument, denied. 

No. 22698, Wichita Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Peti- 
= - behalf of complainant for rehearing and/or reconsideration, 
enied. 

No. 23978, Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. C. of Ga. et al. Petition 
of complainant for rehearing, denied. 

No. 24154, American Book Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Petition of com- 
plainant for reconsideration, denied. 

No, 15823, Duluth Chamber of Commerce vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Question presented by petition of M. St. P. & S. S. M., defendant 
herein, seeking modification of order so as to permit establishment 
of reduced rates from Paynesville, Minn., to Chicago without chang- 
ing the rates now in effect from Paynesville to Duluth, is assigned 
for hearing at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn., on April 15, 1932, 
10 a. m., standard time, before Examiner Rice. 

No. 21462 (and Subs. 1 to 4, incl.), Buhner Fertilizer Co. et al. 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Petition of complainants for reconsideration, 
rehearing and further argument, denied. 
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No. art ee. 1), Tegen & Weibke Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. of N. 
J. et al. Petition filed on behalf of complainants to add to complaint 
and/or substitute names of W. Teufel, Floyd R. Opie, and Geo. F. 
Lingerman, assignees of Wm. Bauer Co., as complainants, denied, and 
motion field on behalf of C. of N. J. and L. V. for further hearing on 
merits of case, overruled. 

No. 21881, Pocahontas Tanning Co. vs. C. & O., and No. 22973, 
Charles 8. Walton & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. Petition of com- 
plainants for reconsideration by Commission as a whole, in so far 
as findings that rates paid prior to decisions were not unreasonable 
are concerned, denied. 

No. 24367, Sub. 1, Leader Iron Works, Inc., vs. I. C. et al., and 
No. 24367, Sub. 2, same vs. I. C. et al. Petition of complainant for 
— to receive further evidence under modified procedure, de- 
nied. 


No. 23055, Capital Iron Works Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.j 
Petition of complainants for reconsideration on record as made and, 
oral argument, denied. 


No. 23589, American Creosote Works, Inc., vs. L. & A. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainant for reconsideration, denied. 
No. 23493 (and Sub. 1), Haley Neeley Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W 


et al., and No. 23600 and Sub 1, Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. Petitions filed on be- 
half of complainants and intervener, Sioux City Traffic Bureau, dated 
February 6 and January 28, 1932, respectively, for reopening and re- 

/ cca by entire Commission of report and order of division 4, 
enied. 

No. 16534 (and Sub. 1), National Refining Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. et al., and No. 16532, Same vs. Same. Proceedings reopened 
for reargument with No. 22206, Penn Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
and cases consolidated therewith. 

No. 24000, McConnell & Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. Proceed- 
ing reopened for reconsideration with respect to direction to complain- 
ant to file Rule V statements. 

No. 24274, Southern Traffic Service, Wilmington, N. C., vs. Clyde 
S. S. Co. et al. Proceeding reopened for oral argument and recon- 
sideration. 

No. 24417, Sampson Electric Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. 
ing reopened for rehearing under shortened procedure. 

No. 23398, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 24088 (and Sub 1), Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Petition of defendants for reargument and reconsideration by 
entire Commission, denied. 

No. 23792, Root Glass Co. vs. E. I. & T. H. et al. Petition of L. R. 
Powell, Jr., and E. W. Smith, receivers, S. A. L., for reconsideration 
by and reargument before entire Commission, or, in the alternative, 
for reconsideration by and argument before Division 5, denied. 

No. 22293, A. E. Stanley Manufacturing Co. vs. Wabash et al. 
Petition of complainant and interveners to set aside order of July 
7, 1930, dismissing complaint, and for reargument, denied. 

No. 24009, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. I. C. et al. Petition of 
defendants for reconsideration, denied. 

No. 22345, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. 
L. et al. Petition of Southern and Carolina & Northwestern for re- 
consideration of this case on record as made, or reopening for further 
hearing, denied. 

No. 23582, William Volker & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition 
of complainant and interveners for reconsideration, denied. 


No. 21772, interstate rates between points in Missouri, and cases 
grouped therewith. Order heretofore entered in these proceedings on 
January 5, 1932, amended to become effective on June 17, 1932, instead. 

1. & S. 3540, allowances for drayage and barge service on cotton 
and cotton linters at Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, Texas City and 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Petitions of Galveston Chamber of Commerce 
and Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, dated August 
22, 1931, for reconsideration by and argument on present record be- 
fore full Commission, and petitions filed on behalf of Texas City Board 
of Trade and Beaumont Chamber of Commerce, dated August 15 and 
September 12, 1931, respectively, for reconsideration by full Com- 
Se on on record as made and for amendment of report and order, 

enied. 

No. 23652, Rathkamp Brothers Co. et al. vs. N. & W. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing in respect of the future only, 
solely for purpose of permitting complainants to show where com- 
plainants’ competitors obtain their coal and to show specific instances 
in which sales have been lost by reason of freight rate in favor of 
complainants’ competitors, i. e., whether there is undue prejudice now; 
and petition of complainants, denied in view of division 4 reopening 
this proceeding for further hearing in respect of the future only, 
solely for the purpose of permitting complainants to show where 
complainants’ competitors obtain their coal and to show specific in- 
stances in which sales have been lost by reason of freight rate in 
favor of complainants’ competitors, i. e., whether there is undue 
prejudice now. 


No. 24139, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. 
& W. et al., and No. 24140, Same vs. A. & R. et al. National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers permitted to intervene. 

No. 15912, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. A. & W. et al., 
and cases grouped therewith. Petitions of Southeastern carriers, 
dated January 22, 1932, for reopening, consolidation, and rehearing; 
E. Morris, chairman, Central Freight Association, for reopening and 
rehearing, and petition for a general investigation into the rates on 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials between points in official classifica- 
tion territory filed on behalf of Central Freight Association, New 
England Freight Association and Eastern Trunk Line Association 
territories, dated January 26, 1932, denied. 

No. 25026, Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. of Nebraska 
vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Northwestern States Portland Cement Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 24410 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 19975, Evans Pipe Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Order entered 
herein on April 15, 1930, is modified to extent of eliminating from last 
line of fourth ordering paragraph thereof the word “present”? and 
substituting therefor the word “contemporaneous.” 

No. Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation vs. A. & N. R. et al. 
Petition filed for reconsideration by defendants, denied. 

° . 3583, terminal regulations at Louisville, Ky. Proceeding 
reopened for reconsideration upon record heretofore made therein, 
and suspension order entered in said proceeding on November 30, 1931, 
as since amended, which by its present terms will become effective 
on March 23, 1932, is further amended so that it shall become effective 
on a date to be fixed by further order of the Commission instead. 

No. 22854, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. A. V. I. et al. and cases 
Se Defendants’ petition for reopening and rehear- 
ng, denied. 


Proceed- 
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No. 22948, Alex Getz Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Petition 
complainants for reconsideration and rehearing, denied. w 

No. 20928, Froeber-Norfleet, Inc., et al. vs. Southern et aq] P 
cases grouped therewith. Defendants’ petition for reargument anane 
reconsideration with respect to reparation, denied. ver 

_ No. 24348, Elkhorn Collieries Corporation vs. L. & N. et al. Pati 
tion of complainant for rehearing and/or reconsideration ang a 
argument, denied. . 

No. 24080, A. B. Marcus Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. Petit, 
of complainants for reopening for reconsideration and vacating a 
setting aside of order, denied. 

No. 21172, Brannon Coal Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. Supple. 
mental petition of defendants for reopening and reconsideration apj 
vacation of order, denied. 

No. 24127, Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for 
L. E. Lichford vs. N. & W. et al. Petition of complainants for ». 
consideration of record as made or, in the alternative, for further 
hearing, denied. 

No. 24042, Pennsylvania Dixie Cement Corporation (successors tj 
Dixie Portland Cement Co.) vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. Petition g 
complainant for reconsideration of order dismissing complaint, dented, 

No. 15381, Vera Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., vs. Alabama Cen- 
tral et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing at such time anj 
place as Commission may hereafter direct. 

.No. 24218, Yellow Pine Co. of Florida, Inc., vs. F. E. C. et qj 
Petition of complainant for reconsideration on record as made, denied 

No, 24249, Gentile Bros. Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Petition of com. 
—- for reconsideration on record as made or for further hearing 
enied. : 

No. 24953, Williamson-Inman & Co., Inc., vs. N. C. & StL, 
Motion of defendant to dismiss complaint on ground that claim therein 
is barred by statute of limitations sustained and complaint dismisseg 

No. 25062, Lebanon Ice & Coal Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Coai 
Trade Association of Indiana permitted to intervene. 

No. 25076, Trenton Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Circle Fr 
Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Crescent Tile Co., Inc. 
Fulper Pottery Co., and Wenczel Tile Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 19610, switching rates in Chicago Switching district. Motion 
filed by Public Service Commission of Indiana on behalf of State of 
Indiana to require respondents to conduct a cost study on all lines 
= Chicago switching district for a representative period, over. 
ruled. 

No. 17517, rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel within state of 
Georgia, and No. 17763, Roquemore Gravel Co. et al. vs. A. B. & A 
et al. Petition filed on behalf of Roquemore Gravel Co. and Alabama 
Sand & Gravel Co., complainants and interveners, for modification 
of order entered herein on February 17, 1932, denied. 

Finance No. 3057, reading equipment trust, series 1. Order en- 
tered herein on July 17, 1923, modified so as to permit Reading (Co, 
to sell to highest bidder, as set forth in said petition, $300,000 of 
Reading Co. equipment trust certificates, series 1, now in its treasury. 

Finance No. 4553, Reading Co. equipment trust, series K. Order 
entered herein on January 9, 1925, is modified so as to permit Reading 
Co. to sell to the highest bidder, as set forth in said petition, $1,200,- 
000 of Reading Co. equipment trust certificates, series Ky, now in 
its treasury. 

Finance No. 4698, Reading Co. equipment trust, series L. Order 
entered herein on April 8, 1925, modified so as to permit the Reading 
Co. to sell to highest bidder, as set forth in the petition, $2,225,000 
of Reading Co. equipment trust certificates, series L, now held in its 
treasury. 

Finance No. 8692, A. V. I. construction, and Finance No. 8715, 
Hutchinson & Northern proposed construction. Proceedings reopened 
for argument before Commission on a date hereafter to be fixed. 

No. 24597 (and Subs. 1 to 4, incl.), Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Co. vs. A. & B. B. et al. Constructions Materials Corporation and 
Sturgeon Bay Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25113, Northeastern New York Traffic Association et al. vs. 
D. & H. Railroad Corporation et al. American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 23119, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant's 
petition for reopening, further hearing, and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 21454, Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 16282 (and Sub. 1), McEwing & Thomas Clay Products Co. 
et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al. and No. 18677, Illinois Supply Co. vs. 
Southern et al. Proceedings reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 21578, Jonesboro Freight Bureau et al. vs. L. & N. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing with No. 16323, Scott County 
Milling Co. et al. vs. Butler County et al. 

No. 25024, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Central Railroad of New Jersey permitted to intervene. 

No. 17128, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., and cases 
grouped therewith. Petition of Southern classification lines, dated 
March 1, 1932, for postponement of effective dates of orders, denied. 

No. 17128, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. and No. 
17632, H. J. Lewis Co. et al. vs. N. S. et al. Complainants’ petition 
for rehearing, reconsideration, reargument, and modification of report 
with respect to reparation denied. 


No. 23307, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. 
and No. 23917, W. O. Anderson Commission Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. 
et al. Petition of defendants dated January 22, 1932, for modification 
of order denied. 


No. 23829, M. Steffen & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. Petition of 
interveners, Alton Vinegar Co., National Vinegar Co., and R. A. 
Watson Orchards, Inc., for reconsideration, reopening and dismissal 
of the complaint denied. 

No. 22876 (and Sub 1), Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. VS. 

Cc. R. I. & P. et al. and cases grouped therewith. Proceedings re- 
opened for further hearing at such time and place as Commission 
may hereafter direct. 
No. 15841, William Kelly Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and 
cases grouped therewith. Petitions of complainant for modification 
of order, of complainants and interveners for reconsideration of deci- 
sion and defendants for reopening and reconsideration and for modi- 
fication of report denied. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 14597, South Carolina Asparagus Growers’ Association VS. 
Southern et al. Complainant asks rehearing to afford it opportunity 
to offer proof as to the relations existing between it and its members 
showing that it is entitled to an awardd of reparation involved therein. 

No. 16282, and Sub. 1, McEwing & Thomas Clay Products Co. 
et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al. McEwing & Thomas Brick Co., one of the 
complainants, has filed a petition asking that defendants’ petition for 
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reconsideration, etc., be overruled, and an order entered awarding rep- 
aration pursuant to the proposed report of Examiner Dillon. 
No. 23862, International Agricultural Corporation vs. L. & N. et al. 


& N. asks reopening, rehearing, consolidation with I. & S. 3151, 


Fertilizer and Fertilizer Materials, and reconsideration. 

No. 16939, Railroad Commission of Florida vs. A. & R. et al. Colo- 
rado & Wyoming, a defendant, asks reopening and modification of 
order to extent of relieving it of the necessity of further continuing 
in effect rates prescribed by the Commission in connection with it. 

No, 21858, Premier Red Ash Coal Corporation vs. N. & W. et al. 
Complainant asks reconsideration of decision and order of Commission 
dated February 9, 1932, dismissing the complaint. 

No. 23799, California Fruit Wrapping Mills, Inc., vs. G. N. et al. 
Defendant, Southern Pacific, asks reconsideration, oral argument be- 
fore entire Commission, and postponement of effective date. 

No. 22596 (and Subs. 1 and 2), National Slag Co. et al. vs. A. C. 
et al., NO. 22954, Keystone Slag Co. vs. A. C. et al., and No. 22511, 
Keystone Slag Co. vs. B. & A. et al. Defendant carriers, in a second 
petition, ask for an extension of time within which to comply with 
order of February 2, 1932; and Reading Co., one of the defendants 
herein, asks modification of order entered therein under date Feb- 


ruary 2. ‘ 
No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products within western district 
and for export. Minneapolis Traffic Association asks further reopen- 


ing. 
No. 24271. Federal Enameling & Stamping Co. vs. P. C. & Y. et al. 
Complainant asks reopening and reconsideration. 


SOUTHWESTERN REVISION 


The Commission, on application of the Fort Smith & West- 
ern and its receiver, has reopened No. 13535, consolidated south- 
western cases, except Nos. 15217 and 15231, for further hearing, 
upon the questions whether the findings of undue prejudice and 
preference heretofore made in this case, may properly be modi- 
fied so as to permit the establishment and maintenance of re- 
duced rates on sweet potatoes from Breaux Bridge, Lafayette, 
Eunice, Lake Charles and other points in Louisiana to Orange, 
Beaumont, Port Arthur, Houston and Galveston, Tex., and in- 
termediate points, without the establishment and maintenance 
of lowered rates from and to other places embraced in the pro- 
ceeding; and whether the findings and orders heretofore made 
may properly be modified so as to permit the establishment of 
reduced rates on less-than-carload shipments between stations 
on the Fort Smith & Western without the establishment of 
reduced rates from and to points on railroads other than the 
Fort Smith & Western. 

In an order attached to the one reopening the case for the 
consideration of the questions hereinbefore set forth, the Com- 
mission has modified outstanding orders so as to permit the 
establishment and maintenance of reduced less-than-carload rates 
between points on the applying railroad, without the establish- 
ment of reduced rates on other railroads. 

The modification, the order says, is to continue in effect 
pending hearing upon and decision of the question about re- 
duced less-than-carload rates. 


SUGAR ORDER CORRECTED 


The Commission, in No. 22709, Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State of Montana et al. vs. Bay Transport Co. et 
al, has changed its order, issued in connection with its revised 
order made as a result of the reopening of January 19, 1932, in 
respect of rates on sugar from San Francisco, Crockett and 
Potrero, Calif., to points in Montana other than Missoula over 
all-rail and water-and-rail routes. It calls its latest order a 
corrected one. 

As corrected the order requires the railroads, not later than 
June 6, to establish rates over the all-rail and water-and-rail 
routes, from and to the points mentioned, not exceeding 33.5 
per cent of the “present” first class water-and-rail rates, mini- 
mum 60,000 pounds, to which may be added the increases al- 
lowed in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931. The order which 
9 = corrects said “contemporaneous” first class water-and- 

ates. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 


In Finance No. 5669, excess income of Prescott & North- 
Western Railroad Co., the Commission, by division 1, has found 
that the carrier has recapturable net railway operating income 
of $7,047.99 for 1925, based on a value for rate-making purposes 
of $435,000. An order has been entered requiring the payment 
of the excess due the government. 


U. S. LOSES GUARANTY SUIT 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the eighth 
circuit hag upheld a decision of the federal district court in 
Minnesota against the government in the case in which the 
government was seeking to recover $1,321,000 from the Great 
Northern on the ground that an excess payment had been made 
to the carrier under sections 209 and 212 of the transportation 
act. The court held in effect that the Commission had before 
it data enough to make a finding as to the amount due and that 
it could not later obtain recovery of alleged excess payments. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts, 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
(Supreme Court of Vermont, Rutland.) To charge one for 
conversion of property, something more than mere nonfeasance 
must be shown; something equivalent to affirmative act is neces- 
(Oakdale Farms, Inc., vs. Rutland R. Co., 158 Atl. Rep. 


When carrier receives property for transportation, its mere 
nonfeasance, as loss of property through negligence, does not 
render carrier liable in action of trover.—Ibid. 

Allegations in shipper’s complaint held not to show con- 
version of milk by carrier but to set forth action of tort for 
negligence causing loss during transportation. 

Shipper’s complaint contained allegations that it delivered 
cans of milk to carrier to be carried to New York City and there 
delivered to shipper for reasonable reward, and that by the 
negligence, carelessness, and default of the carrier the cans of 
milk were broken into, spilled, plundered, stolen, and destroyed, 
and became and were wholly lost to the shippers.—Ibid. 

When carrier accepted milk for transportation, duties and 
obligations of common carrier imposed on it by law followed 
as matter of course.—lIbid. 

Common-law liability of carrier may be modified by contract. 
—Ibid. 

When shipper received bill of lading at time it delivered 
milk to carrier, law presumes shipper assented to terms of bill 
of lading, modifying common-law liability of carrier.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading limiting time within which shipper might 
sue for loss of milk held controlling in action for carriers tort 
resulting in loss.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous _ Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Superior Court of Pennsylvania.) Commission’s order, 
requiring transit company to extend bus lines for trial period 
held, under circumstances, not unreasonable, nor to show 
flagrant abuse of discretion (66 PS, Secs. 21, 101, 601). 

The transit company did not contend that the order, re- 
quiring extension of bus lines constituting feeders to its sub- 
way and elevated lines, was so burdensome as to amount to 
confiscation of its property, and it made no attempt to prove 
its total investment in its business nor its total revenues and 
expenses, nor relation which extension bore to total business. 
(Philadelphia Rural Transit Co. vs. Public Service Commission, 
of Pennsylvania, 158 Atl. Rep. 589.) 

Superior court held unauthorized to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of Public Service Commission, unless order is 
clearly unreasonable and not in conformity with law.—Ibid. 

Public Service Commission held not bound to accept opinion 
of witness as to cost of bus operation per mile in determining 
whether lines should be extended.—Ibid. 

Extension of service of public utility may be ordered, 
though immediate result of expansion entails financial loss. 

The extension of service of public utility is not dependent 
on profits which may be reasonably expected therefrom, and if 
portion of territory served is not profitable, but entire service 
produces fair return on investment, utility may still be required 
to serve unprofitable portion, if the rendering of such service 
does not result in an unreasonable burden on its other service. 
—Ibid. 

Under transit company’s charter, commission had power 
to compel company to extend service without application by 
company (66 PS, Secs. 21, 101, 601). 

Transit company’s charter authorized it to own, lease, or 
operate motor vehicles as common carrier for hire on certain 
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routes, and by such other routes as should thereafter be ap- 
proved by Public Service Commission. Such right to apply to 
commission for privilege of extending service carried with it 
obligation to make extensions which commission determined to 
be reasonable and necessary for accommodation of public, and 
an application by company to commission was not condition 
precedent to order requiring such extension.—Ibid. 

Requiring transit company to extend bus routes for trial 
period held not repugnant to due process clauses of State and 
Federal Constitutions (66 PS, Secs. 21, 101, 601).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Rhode Island.) Absent national legisla- 
tion covering subject, state, in exercise of police power, may 
regulate interstate vehicular travel upon highways. (Farnum 
vs. Public Utilities Commission, 158 Atl. Rep. 713.) 

Regulation of interstate vehicular travel on highways must, 
so far as is practical, be uniform and nondiscriminatory.—Ibid. 

Separation in some areas of local and interstate traffic, if 
reasonable and made in good faith, is not discriminatory.—Ibid. 

On application for certificate to operate motor vehicles as 
common carrier between cities in two states, commission prop- 
erly denied application for certificate to operate jitneys through 
area of city already overburdened with traffic. 

Petition was granted certificate to operate jitneys between 
Newport and Boston on route beginning at junction of Broad- 
way and Mann avenue in Newport and thence northerly along 
Broadway to state line, but to permit petitioner to operate 
jitneys from terminal on Long Wharf would have been to permit 
him to run jitneys through area already overburdened with 
traffic.—Ibid. 

Loss of profits of interstate jitney operator from inability to 
pick out-going passengers within forbidden areas of city was 
not controlling.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Action to recover difference on 
unrouted interstate shipment between tariff rate on route used 
and on shorter route available held not suit for “overcharge,” 
within original jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
(Miller vs. Davis, Director General of Railroads, 240 N. W. 
Rep. 743.) 


Claim for difference on unrouted interstate shipment be- 
tween tariff rate on route used and shorter route available, 
carrier not justifying longer route used, held action to recover 
money wrongfully exacted not within Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s original jurisdiction.—Ibid. 

Carrier is under duty, in absence of any special reason to 
contrary, to send goods shipped over shorter route.—Ibid. 

Carrier failing to ship unrouted freight over shortest avail- 
able route held liable for difference in tariff between two routes; 
no question of reasonableness being involved.—lIbid. 





(Supreme Court of Wisconsin.) Express company held 
liable to customer for excess amount paid to its delivery agent 
by customer pursuant to false representation that such amount 
was payable. 

Evidence established that delivery agent had authority to 
collect express charges, and that when customer paid him the 
money and took receipt of express company therefor, agent was 
acting in all respects as authorized to do, and that money was 
paid in reliance upon representations of company’s receipt with- 
out any knowledge on part of customer that it was being over- 
charged. (Ripon Knitting Works vs. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., 240 N. W. Rep. 840.) 

Generally, whether or not one has right to relay on false 
representations made to him is question of fact.—Ibid. 

Customer of express company paying excessive charges to 
delivery agent fraudulently appropriating excess held not negli- 
gent in relying on accuracy of receipt tendered by agent.—Ibid. 





(District Court of Appeal, Second District, Division 2, Cali- 
fornia.) Where findings precluded recovery of damages, assign- 
ments of error in exclusion of evidence relating to damages held 
not to require consideration. (Motor Service Express vs. Cowan 
et al., 7 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 763.) 

In carrier’s action, based on unauthorzed competition, 
against individual doing business as B. Line Express, excluding 
evidence regarding B. Line Express, Inc., held not error (St. 
1919, p. 457.) 

There was no error in exclusion of evidence to show that 
B. Line Express, Inc., had no authority from corporation com- 
missioner to issue shares of stock, and that no shares of stock 
were issued, and that corporation was mere pretext, since 
relevancy and materiality of evidence in suit against individual 
was not shown.—Ibid. 

Refusal to hear argument at end of trial in carrier’s action 
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for alleged damages resulting from unauthorized COMpetitiog 
held not prejudicial (St. 1919, p. 457).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Texas.) Court must consider Railroag 
Commission’s duties in determining whether commission de. 
layed beyond reasonable time acting on application of Motor 
carrier for permit (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art 911b, Secs, 1 13a) 
(Cathey & Carrell et al. vs. Terrell, 45 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 956) 

Supreme Court judicially knows of many applications fy 
permits filed by motor carriers with Railroad Commission ang 
heard by individual commissioners (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., ar 
911b, Secs. 1-13a).—Ibid. 

Expiration of five weeks since transcript on motor carrier, 
application for permit was furnished railroad commisisoney 
held not to warrant mandamus against commission (Vernon 
Ann. Civ. St., art. 911b, Secs. 1-13a). 

While the application for leave to file petition for mandamys 
showed that one of the railroad commissioners was familiar 
with the testimony taken on the application for permit, it faileg 
to show that other members of commission had sufficient time 
to properly consider the testimony, taking into consideratip, 
their duty to familiarize themselves with testimony on a large 
number of similar applications pending before them.—Ibid. 





hipping Decisi 
Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Shipowner held liable for 
cargo damage while taking goods to steamer, unless within valid 
bill of lading exception (Harter Act (46 USCA, Secs. 190-195)). 
(Morris et al. vs. Lamport & Holt, Limited, 54 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 
925). 

In suit for cargo damage, burden of bringing case within 
bill of lading exception is on carrier (Harter Act (46 USCA Secs. 
190-195) ).—Ibid. 

Exception of “perils of sea” in bill of lading connotes some 
violence of elements not reasonably to be expected (Harter Act 
(46 USCA, Secs. 190-195)). 

Peril which forms good exception in bill of lading means 
something so catastrophic as to triumph over those safeguards 
by which skillful and vigilant seamen usually bring ship and 
cargo to port in safety.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading exception, exempting carrier from liability for 
loss due to “risk of craft to or from ship,” regardless of lighter- 
men’s negligence, held void to extent of negligence provision 
(Harter Act, Sec. 1 (46 USCA Sec. 190) ).—Ibid. 

Exception was valid only in so far as loss arose from risk 
of craft to and from ship, and not chargeable to negligence, since 
transportation of cargo from shore to ship by lighterage be- 
cause of shallowness of harbor was work undertaken by carrier, 
after cargo had passed into carrier’s custody.—Ibid. 

That shipowner, after receiving goods, delegated carriage 
to ship to another, held not to affect liability for cargo damage 
during such carriage.—lIbid. 

Breaking of rope pulling lighter to ship, causing wetting of 
cargo, showed negligence under res ipsa loqgitur doctrine, not 
rebutted by shipowner’s evidence. 

Case was within rule of res ipsa logitur; waves encountered 
by lighter not being unusually high. Carrier’s evidence did not 
rebut inference of negligence on part of lighterman, since, 
although rope was said to have been practically new, there was 
no evidence that it was inspected before lighter left shore, nor 
that lighter was carrying only its customary load.—Ibid. 

There is no “deviation” depriving shipowner of benefit of 
bill of lading exceptions, unless there is substantial departure 
from regular route.—Ibid. 

Giving written notice of claim several days before steamer’s 
arrival satisfied bill of lading requirement of notice “within 
three days after steamer shall have finished discharging.” 

“Such clause did not mean that notice could be given only 
in the three-day period commencing day when discharge of cargo 
was completed.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Where, because 
of engineer’s negligence, there existed within vessel, at com- 
mencement of voyage, condition so dangerous that bunker fire 
was inevitable, vessel was “unseaworthy.” (The Galileo, 54 
Fed. Rep. (2nd) 913). 
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“Neglect of owner,” rendering shipowner liable for loss of 
fire, means negligence of owner personally, or, if cor- 


by 
en, negligence of managing officers or agents (46 USCA, 
. 182). , 
= Rev. St., Sec. 4282 (46 USCA, Sec. 182), provides that no 


owner of a vessel shall be liable to make good any loss or 
damage to cargo caused by fire, unless such fire is caused by the 
design or “neglect of such owner.”—Ibid. ’ 

Shipowner does not lose exemption from liability for loss 
by fire due to negligence of ship’s officers, even though such 
officers failed to exercise due diligence to make ship seaworthy 
(46 USCA, Sec. 182) .—Ibid. 

Limited Liability Act held not modified by Harter Act (46 
USCA, Sec. 181 et seq.).—Ibid. 

Shipowner’s neglect to notify cargo surveyor, employed by 
board of underwriters, that coal was being carried for delivery 
to other ships, held not contributing to cause of fire, as regards 
owner’s liability for cargo loss (46 USCA, Sec. 182). 

Record disclosed that surveyor knew coal was being carried 
in ‘tween deck, but did not consider it his duty to inspect coal 
punkers, and he testified that it would have made no difference 
to him whether coal was bunker or cargo, and failure to notify 
him was immaterial.—Ibid. 

Record sustained finding shipowner was free from personal 
fault, as regards liability for loss of cargo by burning of vessel 
(46 USCA, Sec. 182).—Ibid. 

That bills of lading were shipowner’s personal contracts 
held not to have destroyed protection of fire statute (46 USCA, 
Sec. 182).—Ibid. 

Shipowner held not to have waived protection of fire statute 
in bills of lading (46 USCA, Sec. 182). 

Contention that bills of lading waived this exemption was 
without merit, since they expressly incorporated such exemp- 
tion.—Ibid. 


C. N.S. & M. IS INTERURBAN 


The petition of the government in the federal court at 
Chicago, filed at the request of the Commission, to restrain the 
Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee from the issuance of 
securities without obtaining approval of the Commission, was 
dismissed in a decision handed down by the court March 24. 
The case was heard by Judge Charles E. Woodward the latter 
part of May and early June last year. Testimony of the de- 
fendant at that time was to the effect that more than $46,000,000 
of securities had been issued by it since passage of the trans- 
portation act and that electric lines of a similar nature had 
issued $250,000,000 of such securities, without approval of the 
Commission. It was held that the entire investment would 
be jeopardized in the event the government should win its 
suit. 

The government sought to establish that the North Shore, 
which operates an electric line between Chicago and Milwaukee, 
was operated as a part of the steam railroad transportation 
system of the country; that it was competitive with other steam 
railroads, and that it should not be exempted from the securi- 
ties provision of section 20a of the transportation act. 

A careful summary of what an “interurban electric line” 
is—such being excepted from the securities provisions of the 
act—was included in the decision of the court, written by Judge 
Woodward. 

“The letter as well as the spirit” of the transportation act 
clearly excludes independently operated electric lines from sec- 
tion 20a, as well as other sections, of the act, the decision 
asserts. 

Under findings of fact, the court gave a lengthy summary 
of the physical and operating features of the North Shore. and 
other relevant facts contained in the testimony. In the main 
it was shown that the electric line conducted its freight and 
passenger business along the lines of steam railroads generally. 
It had track connections with four steam railroads at thirteen 
points, it was pointed out. In 1930, it handled 27,000 carloads 
of freight, 87 per cent of which was interchanged with steam 
railroads. It had 108 industry, team and switch tracks at 37 
stations on its line and had constructed more than three miles 
of sidings into industrial yards to increase its facilities for 
handling freight. It published sixteen local freight tariffs and 
participated, as initial carrier, in 206 freight tariffs, and, as 
delivering or intermediate carrier, in more than 800 freight 
tariffs. Its bills of lading, waybills, and intermediate waybills 


were the same as those in general use by steam railroads. These 
and many other facts were cited, but they were not regarded by 
the court as inconsistent with the status of an interurban electric 
carrier. 

Conclusions of law, as set out in the decision, were as 
follows: 
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1. The letter, as well as the spirit of the interstate commerce 

act as amended by the transportation act, 1920, clearly excludes 
from section 20a of the interstate commerce act, and from other sec- 
tions thereof, independently operated electric railways. Congress there 
and elsewhere in the act described these railways as street, suburban 
and interurban electric railways not operated as a part of a general 
steam railroad system of transportation, and by doing so it adopted 
a descriptive term which had the sanction of time and common 
usage. Congress used substantially the same description in the 
federal control act, the electric railway mail pay act and in various 
sections of the transportation act. The Supreme Court used the 
term “interurban electric railway’? in Omaha and Council Bluffs 
Railway Company vs. I. C. C., 230 U. S. 324, and in Spokane and 
Inland Empire R. R. Co. vs. U. S., 24 U. S. 344. Among the common 
characteristics of interurban electric railways, subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission unless specifically excluded by the lan- 
guage of certain sections of the interstate commerce act, are that 
they use electric power in the transportation of passengers or freight 
or both in intrastate and interstate commerce, occupy city streets 
and highways in addition to private rights of way, stop cars or trains 
at street intersections and country highways for the reception and 
discharge of passengers, maintain loading platforms and_ shelter 
sheds, without agents, for passengers, have short radius curves 
and operate part of their system under municipal and village fran- 
chise authority and restrictions. Respondent has all of these char- 
acteristics. 
_ 2 The court finds that the respondent is now, and has at all 
times since its organization, been an interurban electric railway 
which is not operated as a part of a general steam railroad system 
of transportation, and that respondent is not now, and at no time 
since its origin has it been, a “carrier” or “corporation” within 
the meaning of those terms as defined in section 20a of the inter- 
state commerce act, and is therefore excluded from the provisions 
of section 20a of that act. 

3. The court finds that the petition should be dismissed. 


MID-WEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board will meet at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, April 7. A large attendance is expected 
and an unusually interesting program is promised in the an- 
nouncement. In addition to the regular committee reports, 
there will be two speakers. R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and 
general counsel, Illinois Central, will speak on taxation, and 
Bernard W. Snow, crop statistician, will discuss government 
in business. Commodity committee reports will estimate car- 
loadings in the territory in the second quarter of the year and 
railroad representatives will report on condition of equipment 
and similar matters. 


NEW ENGLAND BOARD 


Increased activity in twelve out of forty-three commodity 
divisions was forecast in reports by chairmen of committees 
submitting reports to the seventeenth regular meeting of the 
New England Shippers’ Advisory Board at Boston, March 16. 
These increases ranged from “slight” improvement to as much 
as 40 per cent over the same quarter of last year. The com- 
modities expecting increases are boots and shoes, 15 per cent; 
brick and tile, 2 per cent; cement, 5 per cent; dairy products, 
3 per cent; explosives, 5 per cent; hardware and small tools, 
5 per cent; packing house products, 5 per cent; petroleum and 
petroleum products, 3 per cent; pumps, tanks, and boilers, 
40 per cent; sugar, 5 per cent to 10 per cent, with a slight in- 
crease indicated by musical instruments and woolen goods. 
These increases, together with a reported “no change” or twelve 
additional commodity divisions indicate a recession in the rate 
of the decline of business in New England, according to the 
secretary of the board. For the first quarter of 1932 the decline, 
as measured by the same factors, was shown to be 10.4 per cent. 
From reports submitted the decline for all commodities was 
forecast to be 7.9 per cent, in the second quarter. 

An outstanding feature of the meeting was a report by A. P. 
Lane, chairman of the freight claim prevention committee. It 
set forth definite accomplishments in prevention of freight 
claims. The board urged a continuation of the activities of this 
committee. 

The meeting was addressed by E. G. Buckland, chairman of 
the board of the New Haven and president of the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, of Washington, D .C. Mr. Buckland explained how 
the Railroad Credit Corporation was attacking the problem of 
relieving the railroads through the channels of his corporation, 
by stabilizing the credit of those in need of financial assistance. 

W. F. Garcelon was reelected as general chairman. The 
nominating committee, in submitting Mr. Garcelon‘s nomination, 
paid high tribute to his leadership in pilotng the board in a 
trying period. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


Carloadings of freight in the Atlantic states territory in the 
second quarter of this year will be 9.8 per cent below actual 
shipments in the corresponding period of 1931, according to com- 
modity figures presented March 24, at a meeting of the Atlantic 
States Shippers’ Advisory Board at Newark, N. J. 

The reports of all commodities listed disclosed that it will 
require 626,141 cars to handle the business to be offered by the 
basic industries in the territory in April, May and June. While 
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a few lines will move a heavier volume than in the same three 
months of last year, the vast majority of the reports indicate a 
shrinkage in business. Actual carloadings for the second quar- 
ter of 1931 aggregated 694,362. 

This was the twenty-ninth regular meeting of the board and 
brought together approximately five hundred prominent indus- 
trial and railroad traffic officials. Though a number took an 
optimistic view of underlying business conditions, there was 
little to be found in the reading of the various commodity re- 
ports to support them. The trunk line carriers as a whole re- 
ported themselves in a position to handle all the business 
offered, there being a large surplus of available motive power 
as well as freight cars on hand. 

Considerable interest was centered on the report of a special 
committee appointed to consider broadening the scope of the 
board activities. The question of pick up and delivery service 
in New York was also discussed. The freight claim prevention 
committee, in its report,.cited instances where remedial meas- 
ures had been applied that had resulted in minimizing freight 
claims on various commodities. The newly formed committee 
on freight containers and less carload service also made a report. 

Stanley S. Holmes, vice-president of the Western Electric 
Company and president of the Newark Chamber of Commerce, 
gave the address of welcome. R. W. Barrett, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Lehigh Valley, delivered an address on 
“Railroad Prophets and Profits.” 

C. L. Hilleary, traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth Company, 
New York, presided. General transportation conditions through- 
out the country were touched on by W. C. Kendall, manager, car 
service division, American Railway Association, Washington, D. 
C., as well as by others, while A. P. Stevens, district manager, 
car service division, New York, discussed transportation condi- 
tions within the board’s territory. The railroad picture was pre- 
sented by G. Metzman, manager of freight transportation, New 
York Central Lines and chairman of the railroad contact com- 
mittee. 

The forecast of estimated loadings for April, May and June, 
compared with the actual shipments in the same months of 1931, 
follows: 








—Carloads— 

Esti- 
Actual, mated, % De- 
Commodity 1931 1932 crease 
er er re 4,810 4,810 Same 
Flour, meal and other mill products....... 10,596 10,384 2.0 
, ONE GEE DI, ok o.cas cece sceccesic 7.267 6,177 15.0 

ELS Saleen scien Hebd es CF ae OO wee oxen eraser No committee 

Cattonseed GNA PTOGucls ...cscvccecsccecses No committee 

IN ai arcirana 2.6: n'g 0d Saver ew waite see-saw S'ord No committee 
ee ree ere 10,811 11,352 *5.0 
EES a rrr errr ree 3,544 3,544 Same 
OERGP FHOGH VOGSTADIES 2cccccccccccccceces 2,886 2,597 10.0 

EEE SR ee ee ee ee eer No committee 
Poultry and dairy products. ......cccccces 980 940 4n 
ER are arr ee ee 308,912 278,021 10.0 
re 11,129 10,016 10.0 
CPNVEl, GORE ANA StONC. 00.6 cccscccsscesscn 62,867 52,871 15.9 
Et 9 RCE SO Srey 6,872 5,924 13.8 
Lumber and forest products............... 22,678 19,571 13.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products........ 58,739 58,740 Same 
BUGAE, SYFUP ANG MIOMSSOS. 0.2.00 ccccccces 9,969 9,553 4.1 
MS Be POS Ree en rary er 41,920 36,890 12.0 
DEEIOET GRE DOMSTS oicccccscccecescsace 9,081 6,992 23.0 
I adie cestaer dire bna ew aessdse'sn ewer 49,121 41,753 15.0 
BIO BG CIA PFORNICS. 6c. cecccvccccscnse 7,744 6,180 20.2 
EE I I Co oa ds we cnieenmawics cesine.s 8,379 8,380 Same 

Agricultural implements and vehicles, other 

THUG) “DUEGUMIONION oc cisccccwccccecees No committee 
Automobiles, trucks and parts............ 5,455 5,575 #2.2 
PE CEEON, QE DOME ecb cccweseepecévnsiave 18,868 14,151 25.0 
Paper, paper board and prepared roofing. 16,240 16,678 $2.7 
CROMMCAISB GNA GEDIOSIVED ...ccccccscccss 7,227 7,230 Same 
Canned goods—all canned food products.. 8,267 7,812 5.5 
Total, all commodities listed........... 694,362 626,141 9.8 


*Increase. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended March 12 totaled 
575,481 cars, the highest loading for any one week so far this 
year, according to reports filed by the railroads with the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. 

This was an increase of 16,042 cars above the preceding 
week, but a decrease of 158,099 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1931 and 305,827 cars under the same period two years 
ago. 
Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended March 
12 as compared with the corresponding period of 1931 was re- 
ported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,011 and 5,168; live 
stock, 1,536 and 1,787; coal, 32,630 and 34,154; coke, 2,842 and 2,493; 
forest products, 1,394 and 2,186; ore, 364 and 1,253; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 48,186 and 58,514: miscellaneous, 42,361 and 61,313; total, 1932, 
134,274; 1931, 166,868; 1930, 198,388. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,684 and 3,011; live 
stock, 1,290 and 1,478; coal, 29,367 and 33,754; coke, 2,609 and 3,859; 
forest products, 935 and 1,649; ore, 89 and 404; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 38,555 and 47,065; miscellaneous, 36,724 and 56,898; total, 1932, 112,- 
258; 1931, 148,118; 1980, 179,515. 
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Pocahontas district: Grain and pos products, 255 and 286. li 
stock, 27 and 48; coal, 30,701 and 31,373; coke, 317 and 321; a... 
products, 622 and 794; ore, 78 and 73; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,302 nit 
6,223; miscellaneous, 4,026 and 6,143; total, 1932, 41,328; 1931, 45 261: 
1930, 47,442. in 
Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,557 and 3,609: liy, 
stock, 814 and 1,170; coal, 21,397 and 20,356; coke, 350 and 589; foment 
products, 6,369 and 10,826; ore, 352 and 681; merchandise, L. ¢ : 
32,304 and 37,142; miscellaneous, 27,819 and 46,419; total, 1932, 91,969: 
1931, 120,791; 1930, 142,657. Kiss 
Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,656 and 8,743. 
live stock, 4,378 and 6,179; coal, 9,046 and 6,194; coke, 884 and 1.118: 
forest products, 4,701 and 9,969; ore, 96 and 386; merchandise, [J c 
L., 21,715 and 26,884; miscellaneous, 18,136 and 26,222; total, 1999 
64,612; 1931, 85,700; 1930, 109,215. ; ‘ 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 7,783 and 
10,287; live stock, 7,152 and 7,679; coal, 12,227 and 10,157; coke, 113 
and 129; forest products, 2,802 and 5,219; ore, 1,085 and 2,763: mer. 
chandise, L. C. L., 25,616 and 29,573; miscellaneous, 28,034 and 39,553. 
total, 1932, 84,767; 1931, 105,360; 1930, 128,260. ae 
_ Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,243 and 5,139. 
live stock, 1,604 and 1,677; coal, 6,082 and 4,503; coke, 101 and 89; ‘for. 
est products, 2,144 and 4,151; ore, .231 and 315; merchandise, L. C. 1, 
13,494 and 14,928; miscellaneous, 19,386 and 30,689; total, 1932, 46,995: 
1981, 61,483; 1930, 75,831. —— 
otal, all roads: Grain and grain products, 27,194 and 36,239: 
stock, 16,801 and 20,018; coal, 141,450 and 140,491; coke, 7,216 and ; tive 
forest products, 18,967 and 34,793; ore, 2,245 and 5,875; merchandise 
L. C. L., 185,122 and 220,329; miscellaneous, 176,486 and 267,237: total’ 
1932, 575,481; 1931, 733,580; 1930, 881,308. 5 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years, follows: 


1932 1931 1930 

Four weeks in January........... 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February........... 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
Week ended March 5............. 559,439 723,215 873,716 
Week ended March 12............. 575,481 733,580 881,308 
EE (ive bakeries tw nialnlesh a donee 5,650,120 7,164,125 8,732,720 


SUBSTITUTES FOR SECTION 15A 


“Clinging to valuation as an index of what investors will 
be willing to pay for securities is merely the _ pertinacious 
tribute rendered to a superstition which never had any relation 
to real life and only awaits repeal by Congress to become de- 
funct even as a theory,” said Frank W. Noxon, secretary of the 
Railway Business Association, in a letter to Chairman Rayburn, 
of the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
referring to testimony given in the hearings on the proposed 
substitute legislation for section 15a of the interstate commerce 
act. 

Mr. Noxon said the leading argument urged by the Commis- 
sion against repeal of the valuation section in the act was 
that valuation was necessary in sanctioning security issues. He 
said his association and others who favored repeal had asserted 
that valuation did have and could have no significance in pass- 
ing on such application, since the vital aspect was the prospect 
of earnings. Continuing, he said: 

A recent official statement introduced by the Commission in a 
formal proceeding enables us to check the relation, or lack of rela- 
tion, between valuation and earnings. The proceeding is Docket 12964, 
consolidation of railroads in eastern territory. The statement is a 
table of eastern systems in which “primary value” is brought down 
to December 31, 1930—the first official compilation of valuations under 
the law. (See Traffic World, March 12, p. 564.) 

_ Annexed to this letter are two tables (omitted) showing valua- 
tion and 1931 net railway operating income—table I including the 
20 systems of highest valuation ranked in order of valuation, table 


It including the 20 systems of largest income ranked in order of 
income. 

Attention is invited to some salient features. 

Only four systems—Pennsylvania, Norfolk & Western, Erie and 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie—rank the same in valuation as in income. 
Of the others, only five come within one of ranking the same in both 
tables—New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Reading, Lackawanna, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. The Chesapeake & Ohio stands 
as to valuation fourth, as to income second; the Lehigh Valley as 
to valuation ninth, as to income eleventh. The Central of New 
Jersey ranks as to valuation eleventh, as to income fourteenth. The 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ranks as to valuation twelfth. as to 
income sixteenth; the Long Island, valuation thirteenth, income 
ninth; the Delaware & Hudson, valuation seventeenth, income thir- 
teenth. The Virginian stands, valuation sixteenth, income tenth: 
the Western Maryland, valuation eighteenth, income twelfth. The 
Pere Marquette ranks as to valuation fourteenth, as to income 
twentieth. Two systems are not in the first 20 as to valuation but 
are in the first 20 as to income—the Bessemer & T.ake Erie and the 
New York, Ontario & Western; while the Wabash, tenth, and the 
Alton, nineteenth, in valuation, reported deficits. 


Declaring that the present financial condition of the carriers 
is “the most deplorable” in their history, the board of directors 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for repeal of the recapture clause of section 15a of 
the transportation act, repeal to be retroactive. Copies of the 
resolution have been sent to the two Illinois senators. The 
resolution also recommends repeal of “the present rigid rate- 
making provisions of section 15a” and suggests that a “flexible 
rate-making provision such as is proposed by the carriers” be 
substituted, and further proposes repeal of section 19a and 
enactment in its stead of a provision that the railroads furnish 
the Commission, from time to time, a statement of additions, 
betterments and improvements,” which, together with the work 
already compiled, will constitute all that is valuable to the public 
in the present valuation provisions of section 19.” 
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yarch 26, 1982 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Action has been taken by President Hoover looking to im- 
rovement of administration of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
ration act with a view to aiding the railroads promptly in 

the present situation. 

The fact that the President was concerning himself about 
the railroads in relation to administration of the act by the 
Finance Corporation and the Commission was revealed late 
March 18 when, after representatives of the railroads, the 
Finance Corporation, the Commission and the Commerce De- 

ent had conferred with him, the White House issued the 
following statement: 


The President has had conferences with the directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Department of Commerce, interested 
in reconstruction matters, together with the executive committee of 
the railway presidents’ association and the chairman of the Railway 
Credit Corporation upon coordination of reconstruction activities. The 
conferences are still continuing. 

The following day, March 19, President Hoover in a state- 
ment said: " 

I have held a number of conferences for survey of the railway 
situation and for determination of general policies in respect to the 
railroads. The elements in these conferences are the directors and 
heads of staff of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission dealing with these problems, 
and representatives of the Railway Credit Corporation. 

Examination of the financial problem confronting the railroads 
shows that it is of smaller dimensions than has been generally believed 
or reported. It is estimated that the financial necessities of the im- 
portant railways of the country which are likely to require aid in 
meeting interest and renewal of their maturing securities, and in 
meeting their other obligations during 1932, will be from $300,000,000 
to $400,000,000. Of this amount the Railway Credit Corporation will 
provide a minimum of from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 and it is assumed 
that many bank loans will be continued in the normal way. There- 
fore recourse to the Reconstruction Corporation by the railroads will 
be much less than was originally thought and even the mentioned 
amounts would be diminished by revival of the bond market and the 
placing of bond renewals in normal fashion. 

The problem is to handle the situation as a whole so as to lay 
the foundations for restored employment on the railways and through 
their purchases of supplies, and at the same time to establish con- 
fidence in the security of the bonds which are the reliance of great 
trustee institutions of the United States, which are in fact the prop- 
erty of the entire people. The end to be attained is, therefore, one 
of increased employment on one hand and stability in the financial 
structure of the country on the other. 

The coordination of programs and policies has been arrived at by 
the government and the railway agencies to effect these results. 

It was understood that the action of the President grew 
out of, among other things, difference of opinion among officials 
that led to the railroads obtaining the impression that applica- 
tions for loans were not being handled as promptly as possible. 
One difference of opinion was said to be that there was one 
schoo] of thought that held that the government should grant 
all railroad applications for money to pay off bank loans so 
that the banks could use the money for other purposes, while 
the other school held that the banks should help carry the 
railroad indebtedness with the government. 

In this connection it will be remembered that when the 
Commission was considering the loan application of the Mis- 
souri Pacific an official of the Bureau of Finance of the Com- 
mission suggested that the Missouri Pacific ascertain the re- 
action of the holders of Missouri Pacific notes to a proposal 
that the holders continue to carry half of the notes as long as 
the Finance Corporation carried the other half. The notes 
aggregated $11,700,000. They are due April 1 and are held by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. The latter advised they were unwilling 
to agree to the proposal at the time it was made. (See Traffic 
World, Feb. 20, p. 396.) 

It will also be remembered that in the Commission’s report 
in Finance No. 9148, Erie Railroad Co. construction loan (see 
Traffic World, March 5, p. 507) the Commission said that as 
to bank loans of applicant, the latter, at the Commission’s 
request, negotiated with the banks on the theory that the 
banks should provide a fair proportion of the relief needed but 
the applicant reported the banks Were not disposed to make any 
commitments other than on a short-term basis. The Commission 
took occasion to point out that the banks included such “strong 
institutions” as the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., the Chase 
National Bank of New York City, the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York and the First National of New York City. Action was 
deferred on the part of the application seeking money to pay 
the bank loans. 

It was stated that the conference of the President with 
the railroad executives was not planned beforehand but that 
it came about as the result of a call made on the President by 
Mr. Atterbury, who was understood to have told the President 
his associates were in town and the President asked him to 
have them come in. The President then discussed with them, 
it was understood, the matter of getting the situation involved 
smoothed out. The view was taken in Commission and in rail- 
road circles that undue importance had been attached to the 
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developments. The railroads, it was understood, were anxious 
that something be done to permit more expeditious action and 
to let them know where they stood but they did not regard the 
problem involved as one of major importance. The railroad 
executives in Washington had been meeting before they saw 
the President with a view to seeing what could be done to 
eliminate friction and delay in disposition of the railroad appli- 
cations for loans and were in touch with officials directly in- 
volved. It was said they had had no intention of carrying the 
matter to the White House and would not have gone there if 
the President had not asked them to come. In the course of 
the afternoon of March 18 the President called in Commissioner 
Meyer, chairman of the finance division of the Commission 
which has been handling the loan applications. The railroad 
executives who went to the White House, constituting the ad- 
visory committee of the Association of Railway Executives, 
were: R. H. Aishton, chairman, executive committee, and Alfred 
P. Thom, general counsel. Association of Railway Executives; 
W. W. Atterbury, president, the Pennsylvania; J. J. Bernet, 
president, the Chesapeake & Ohio; E. G. Buckland, chairman of 
the New Haven, and president of the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion; W. R. Cole, president, Louisville & Nashville; Charles 
Donnelly, president, Northern Pacific; E. M. Durham, Jr., senior 
vice-president, Missouri Pacific; Carl R. Gray, president, Union 
Pacific; Fairfax Harrison, president, Southern; A. D. McDonald, 
vice-chairman, Southern Pacific; J. J. Pelley, president, New 
Haven; H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific; George M. Shriver, senior vice-president, Baltimore 
& Ohio; and F. E. Williamson, president, New York Central. 

Commissioner Meyer, in answer to questions, said that no 
complaint had been made to him about delay in the Commission 
passing on applications for loans, nor had he heard of any com- 
plaint having been made. He said that he would not be rushed 
off his feet in the consideration of these matters even if some- 
one did think that the Commission in March should pass upon 
questions about obligations falling due in June or July. He 
said he did not know but he believed that was the attitude of 
other commissioners. 

The Commission has been granting applications of carriers 
for loans, in part, without prejudice to further action on the 
applications. 


The Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. has applied for a loan of 
$1,000,000 for three years to meet wages and payrolls, past due 
vouchers, accounts payable, etc. As security it offers $2,000,000 
of Southern Railway development and general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds. 

The Tennessee Central Railway Co. has applied for a loan 
of $300,000 for three years to meet interest of $102,300; a de- 
mand loan with the American National Bank at Nashville, Tenn., 
for $100,000; taxes of $42,717, and past due vouchers for $60,000. 
It offers as security $400,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 

Railroad loan applications as of March 21 totaled $301,598,- 
657, and loans authorized by the Commission, $53,991,255. 
Forty-six roads had asked for loans. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has applied for a loan of $55,000,000 
for three years from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
for unpaid accounts, acquisition of properties, equipment trust 
obligations, taxes, notes, loans, and uncompleted additions and 
betterments. It offers as security refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds. The applicant said it had large maturities to meet 
in 1932 and 1933, and that because of the prices at which its 
securities were selling, it was precluded from financing its 
requirements through the customary channels on reasonable 
terms. It estimated its approximate requirements for 1932 at 
$58,538,405. It desired $7,000,000 before March 30 and $8,000,000 
additional before May 24. The equipment maturities this year 
amount to $4,870,000. Four per cent gold notes aggregating 
$35,000,000 are due August 10. Among obligations listed were 
Chicago and Cook County taxes of $796,000. The applicant has 
a bank loan of $500,000 with the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, due April 26, and a note for $250,000 with the 
National City Bank of New York, due April 26. Before March 
30, applicant said it had due and unpaid accounts payable on 
demand to the extent of $2,000,000. 

The Arlington & Fairfax Railway Co. has applied for a 
loan for $25,000 for three years to meet interest on its first 
mortgage, to meet current expenses and to provide neces- 
sary financing of a subsidiary organized to operate motor busses 
as part of its through transportation service. It offers as 
security the total capital stock of $25,000 of the Arlington & 
Fairfax Motor Transportation Co., a subsidiary, and $25,000 of 
second mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 

In Finance No. 9181, Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, by division 4, 
has approved an application for a loan of $2,500,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, divided into a loan of 
$500,000 to mature April 1, 1933, and of $2,000,000 to mature in 
not to exceed three years, with the right to the applicant to 
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repay any or all of the loans at any time before maturity. The 
application was originally for $4,000,000. In that sum was 
included $500,000 for which the carrier theretofore had made 
application to the Railroad Credit Corporation to meet fixed 
interest obligations. Before the application was passed upon 
by the Commission $1,500,000 was excluded from the $4,000,000. 
The loan was requested to aid it in meeting maturing obligations 
consisting of interest, a bill for ties and general taxes. The 
loans are to be made available to the applicant in installments 
of $750,000 on or before April 1, 1932, $750,000 on or before 
July 1, 1932, and $1,000,000 on or before July 31, 1932. The 
loans are to be secured by collateral consisting of $1,445,000 of 
Denver & Rio Grande 4 per cent bonds of 1936, $10,000 of Rio 
Grande Western 4 per cent first trust bonds, $1,395,000 of Rio 
Grande Western first consolidated mortgage bonds, $1,266,000 
of Denver & Salt Lake 6 per cent income bonds and $1,000,000 
of Denver & Rio Grande Western refunding and improvement 
5 per cent bonds and further secured by an irrevocable order 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western on the Railroad Credit 
Corporation for payment of the $500,000 loan. 

In Finance No. 9232, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad 
Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, by division 4, has 
approved a loan of $800,000 by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for the repayment of temporary advances by proprie- 
tary lines, payment of short term notes and audited vouchers for 
materials and supplies, the loan to run for not exceeding three 
years. The loan is to be secured by collateral consisting of 
$1,362,000 of the applicant’s first mortgage 4.5 per cent gold 
bonds of 1961, guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 
proprietary lines, the B. & O., the C. I. & L., and the Southern. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9180, New 
York Central Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, has approved 
a loan of $4,399,000 to the applicant from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The proceeds of the loan are to be ap- 
plied to the cost of completing the so-called west side improve- 
ment in New York City, an extensive betterment project which 
was actively. undertaken by the New York Central in 1929. 
The bankers, the applicant said, were averse to making loans 
the proceeds of which were to be used solely for capital ex- 
penditures, their policy, according to the applicant, being to 
use their cash for relief of urgent and immediate requirements 
of industry and business. The application was originally for 
$7,000,000, but the carrier revised its. estimates and reduced 
the amount to $4,399,000. 

The loan, for a period not exceeding three years, is to be 
secured by the deposit, with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, of $7,335,000 of the applicant’s refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series C, due October 1, 2013. 

In a supplemental report in finance 9146, the Commission, 
by division 4, granted an additional loan of $12,800,000 to the 
Missouri Pacific. Of the total, $5,850,000 is to be used to pay 
50 per cent of loans totaling $11,700,000 held by J. P. Morgan 
and Company, Kuhn, Loeb and Company, and the Guaranty 
Trust Company, of New York, on condition that the bankers 
agree to an extension of the payment of the remainder of 
$5,850,000 to a date not earlier than October 1, 1932. 

In the report, the Commission set forth a resolution adopted 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation favoring a loan to 
meet half the bank loans if the banks agreed to carry the other 
half. The corporation said, in the resolution, the uncertainty 
as to the disposition of the April first maturities of the Missouri 
Pacific was detrimental to the general credit situation of the 
railroads. 

The Commission said it acted in this case with some re- 
luctance. It said it was not convinced that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should take up bank loans of this character, 
but it yielded its views to those of the corporation because it 
was charged with the responsibility in that respect. 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring in part, said he realized 
the majority was no more persuaded than he was that there 
was any need for using government funds to “bail out” these 
banks. He said the majority placed the responsibility on the 
corporation but he thought the Commission had a responsibility 
that it could not thus escape. 


CAR FOR GRANULAR MATERIALS 


A new type of tank car that will make the transportation 
and handling of bulk shipments of granulated or powdered 
commodities as simple as of liquids has been developed by the 
General American Tank Car Company, Chicago, it is announced. 
After more than two years of experimenting, in which an experi- 
mental car has covered thousands of miles of rails, loaded with 
as Widely varying commodities as cement and crusted slag, 
the company is now ready to release its perfected equipment 
to shippers. 

The principal feature of the new car is an unloading 
mechanism that eliminates manual handling of the commodities. 
A power-operated chain conveyor is a part of the car itself, 













discharging through a single hopper at the bottom of the cg 
A wide range of commodities can be handled in the car nd 
as flour, sulphur, soda ash, silica sand, fertilizer, pottery clay, 
and others that must be kept dry in transportation and frequent. 
present difficult handling problems. By substituting the fo 
itself, as a single large package for sacks, barrels or boxes ship. 
pers can obtain large savings in the packaging charges on ie 
commodities shipped, such savings running as high as two dollar. 
a ton on many common shipments like cement, according tg off. 
cials of the tank car company. Savings due to a reduction in hap, 
dling, elimination of freight charges on containers, as well . 
elimination of employment hazards associated with the handlip 
of such commodities as quick lime and arsenic are among the 
benefits claimed for the new car. 

“There is no better way to reduce packing and shipping 
costs than by their complete elimination,” said Raymond ¢ 
Pierce, vice-president of engineering of General American, who 
had charge of development of the car. “The rise of new forms 
of transportation has served to emphasize the importance of 
convenience in transportation, as contrasted to efficiency jp 
line-haul. By reducing the handling of bulk granular commog. 
ities to a purely mechanical process the dust nuisance oftep 
associated with shipments of this type is completely eliminated 
and other shipper economies effected that will put the rails 
on a superior competitive basis with other means of trans. 
portation.” 

Mr. Pierce emphasized the importance to the railroads of 
the development of modern carrying equipment, simplifying 
shipping and receiving operations. His company, he said, was 
as much interested in the success of the railroads as in its 
own, by which he meant, he explained, that “if the railroads 
starve so will we.” 

The car itself consists of three compartments. The two 
end compartments that receive the load are separated by a 
small center compartment in which the driving equipment of 
the unloading conveyors is situated. A continuous, heavy con- 
veyor chain extends along the bottom of each of the lading 
compartments providing an even discharge of the load at the 
center hopper. Experiments have shown that no difficulty is 
experienced in unloading the most difficult commodities, such 
as cement, which pack solidly in the course of a rail trip, he 
said. The cars have a capacity of approximately 60 tons. Load- 
ing requires up to half an hour, depending on the commotity, 
while unloading can be accomplished in two hours. 































































Newly developed “Dry-Flo”’ car of the General American Tank Car 
Company receiving a load of cement. 
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CONTROL OF RAILROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


With the appearance of C. B. Heiserman, vice-president and 
eneral counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., March 18, 
the hearings held by the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce on the so-called holding company bill, H. R. 
9059, were virtually brought to a close. Chairman Rayburn 
announced that the committee expected to conclude the hear- 
ings after one or two additional sessions and that no further 
nearings on bills would be held by the committee until it had 
disposed of the section 15a and holding company bills. 

Mr. Heiserman first took up the statement made before the 
committee by Lawrence Wilder of Boston to the effect that he 
pelieved there were private agreements among the eastern 
executives underlying the four-party consolidation agreement. 
He said there had not been a step taken in connection with 
formulation of the four-party agreement with which he was 
not familiar. 

“T say,” continued Mr. Heiserman, “there are no agreements 
except the agreements on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and which constitute the application on file with 
respect to the so-called four-party plan.” 

A statement by Samuel Silverman, assistant city corpora- 
tion counsel of Boston, to the effect that President Atterbury, 
of the Pennsylvania, had in his safe a certificate by means of 
which he dominated the New England situation, was said by 
Mr. Heiserman to be unqualifiedly false. He said if the commit- 
tee was going to attach one iota of importance to the testimony 
of Wilder and Silverman it seemed to him the committee was 
pound to inquire further and have Mr. Atterbury appear as a 
witness. Representative Nelson, of Maine, thought that the 
reference to a certificate in Mr. Atterbury’s safe was to Penn- 
road Corporation certificates but Mr. Heiserman did not so read 
the testimony. 

Representative Mapes commented on the fact that President 
Pelley, of the New Haven; Mr. Ogden, New England, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, and Mr. Heiserman had testified 
that Mr. Wilder made false statements. He asked why Mr. 
Wilder should appear before the committee and make state- 
ments that were not true. Mr. Heiserman said he did not wish 
to answer that question but he would refer to it. He then 
quoted from a letter written by Mr. Wilder to Mayor Curley, 
of Boston, under date of December 17, 1931, in which he favored 
control of the New Haven by the Pennsylvania. The conference 
with Mr. Ogden was held on December 29 and it was at this 
conference that Mr. Ogden, according to the Wilder testimony, 
talked about the Pennsylvania being dominant in New England. 
It was in this conference that Mr. Ogden, according to his 
testimony, obtained the impression that Mr. Wilder was very 
friendly to the Pennsylvania. Mr. Heiserman developed that 
thereafter Mr. Wilder had changed his position and said that 
the Pennsylvania must be kicked out of New England. He said 
Mr. Wilder had gone to see the wrong man when he went to 
see Mr. Ogden as the latter was not authorized to negotiate 
in such matters. Asked why Mr. Wilder should have changed 
his position with respect to the Pennsylvania, Mr. Heiserman 
said he could not account for it. Representative Cooper, of 
Ohio, thought Mr. Wilder should be called on to explain his 
change of position. Mr. Heiserman thought the whole matter 
under discussion was trivial and should be treated by the com- 
mittee with the contempt it deserved. He added, however, it 
was only a part of what was going on as evidenced by the 
resolutions relating to consolidations offered in the Senate by 
Senators Dill and King. 

Taking up the pending bill and the present law, Mr. Heiser- 
man said he agreed absolutely with the views expressed by 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. He did not, however, agree with all that Mr. 
Potter had said. 

Chairman Rayburn asked whether the witness agreed with 
the Potter view that the railroad ills were due to consolidation 
agitation. Mr. Heiserman said he agreed that much of the ills 
of the railroads and the troubles of the Commission were due 
to the consolidation provisions of the law. He said he would 
rather have the Commission vested with full power to approve 
or disapprove consolidations and “let us proceed under state 
laws.” The chairman wished to know if the witness favored 
wiping out the existing consolidation law or have the existing 
provisions left as they were. Mr. Heiserman replied he would 
be opposed to wiping out the law. He thought the Commission 
should have jurisdiction. . 


The acquisition of control part of section 5 of the act, 
embodied in paragraph (2) of that section, and the consolidation 
paragraphs of the section were discussed by Mr. Heiserman. 
He developed the thought that even after the Commission had 
promulgated its plan under the consolidation paragraphs consoli- 
dations could not be effected thereunder because there was no 
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machinery provided for that purpose. He took the position that 
if the Commission, for instance, should modify its consolida- 
tion plan as urged by the New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio, unifications would 
have to proceed under paragraph (2) of section 5 or under 
paragraph (18) of section 1 of the act after carriers had acted 
under state laws. He said Congress gave an instrument to the 
Commission to build the foundation for the superstructure for 
consolidation of railroads but gave it no tools to use in building 
up such a structure. 

Representative Nelson obtained an affirmative reply to a 
question as to whether Congress had the power to determine 
on a definite plan of consolidation and to carry out the plan. 

“Do you believe a holding company can interfere with the 
carrying out of the plan?” asked Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Heiserman said no holding company nor individual 
could do that. Then Mr. Nelson referred to the Pennsylvania 
and the witness said that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. did not 
control the Pennroad Corporation. He said it was true that 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania railroad controlled the Penn- 
road Corporation. He asked the committee not to get holding 
companies and carriers mixed up. Mr. Nelson said it had been 
said they were mixed up. 

Mr. Heiserman said there could be no consolidation under 
the transportation act except under state laws. He said the 
committee could do nothing that would be more helpful to the 
railroads than settle “this consolidation business.” He urged 
that one of two things be done—that adequate provision be 
made for effecting consolidations under federal law or that pro- 
vision be made for procedure under state laws with consolida- 
tions thereunder subject to the approval or disapproval of the 
Commission. Even after the Commission had granted a cer- 
tificate for consolidation under the present law, he said, there 
was no machinery to make it effective. He pointed out there 
had been no applications filed for authority to consolidate rail- 
roads under the law. 

It was beyond his comprehension, said Mr. Heiserman, why 
not more representatives of holding companies had appeared 
before the committee. He said the Pennsylvania Co. and the 
Pennroad Corporations were there because they had been sin- 
gled out as outstanding malefactors. He said he did not think 
the holding companies understood .just what the bill provided. 
He explained about the organization of the Pennsylvania Co. 
which he said the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. had used in con- 
solidating its western lines. Originally the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, he said, consisted of 600 companies. That number had 
been reduced to 58 and there were only seven operating com- 
panies. The Pennsylvania Co. formerly operated the western 
lines of the Pennsylvania but ceased being an operating com- 
pany after the end of federal control. He described it as the 
Pennsylvania railroad’s investment company. He also discussed 
the acquisition by the Pennsylvania Co. of the Wabash and Le- 
high Valley stock found in violation of the Clayton act by the 
Commission. The case is now pending in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals which, said Mr. Heiserman, had refused to hear the 
case until the Commission had passed on the four-party plan. 
He explained that the Pennsylvania contended there was no 
violation of the Clayton act in that the Pennsylvania Co. bought 
the stocks as investments. He argued that control of a carrier 
could not be acquired without coming to the Commission and 
that control had not been acquired by the holding companies 
for which he spoke. He said it appeared the purpose behind 
the bill was a fear that consolidation would be hindered. He 
said they could not be hindered. He said acquisition of stock 
did not hinder consolidations but represented an effort to bring 
about consolidations. He said the so-called holding companies 
did not hinder consolidations but were the very agents to bring 
about consolidations. He told of the organization of the Penn- 
road Corporation and submitted a list of its holdings, including 
stock of the Atlantic Coast Line, Baltimore & Ohio, Boston & 
Maine, Chicago & North Western, Delaware & Hudson, Kansas 
City Southern, Lehigh Valley, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, New 
Haven, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, Southern, National Freight 
Co., Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Seaboard Air Line and South- 
ern Pacific. He contended the purchases of these stocks were 
for investment purposes, and that the Pennroad was function- 
ing as an investment company. As to a report of rumor that 
J. P. Morgan & Co. had acquired control of the Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Heiserman said the total outstanding stock of the Pennsyl- 
vania was 13,162,742 shares; that there were 248,010 sharehold- 
ers; that the average holding was about 53 shares; that of the 
twenty largest stockholders, the first largest holding was 50,000 
shares, the next, 42,000 shares, and the smallest of the twenty 
largest, 15,200 shares. He contended it was not possible for any 
banking company to acquire control of the Pennsylvania. 

There was no excuse, justification or reason for enacting 
the pending bill, he asserted. He said it had beem called a Dill 
to regulate the ownership of stock in railroads and that he did 
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not think Congress could so regulate. He believed the North- 
ern Securities decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States settled the question that Congress had no power to reg- 
ulate the ownership of stock of a state corporation. 


Commissioner Eastman 


Commissioner Eastman appeared before the committee 
March 23 to comment on testimony given by opponents of the 
bill. He disagreed with Mr. Potter’s view that he (Eastman) 
was in error with respect to the intent back of section 5 of the 
interstate commerce act. He said he did not believe that the 
purpose of the section was simply to afford relief from anti- 
trust laws. 

So far as the interpretation of section 5 as it was drafted 
was concerned, said the commissioner, he was in complete 
agreement with Mr. Fitzpatrick’s views. 

The commissioner reviewed his position as to the activ- 
ities of the Van Sweringen and so-called Pennsylvania holding 
companies in acquiring stocks of carriers. As to whether the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. controlled the New Haven and Bos- 
ton & Maine, he said if the Pennsylvania holding companies 
had not acquired control, they had gone up to the brink and 
that it would not take much more to go over the brink. He 
thought that stock in the New England roads had been bought 
at prices not justified for investment purposes. 

Disagreement was expressed by the commissioner with Mr. 
Heiserman’s interpretation of the consolidation provisions of 
section 5 of the act. He said some railroad lawyers held the 
view that that part of the section constituted a grant of cor- 
porate authority to effect a consolidation after approval by the 
Commission. He said corporate authority to consolidate must 
come from the states but that the Commission must approve 
consolidations in all instances. 

Things that had stood in the way of consolidations under 
section 5, said he, were that there could be no consolidations 
until the Commission had adopted its consolidation plan; that 
they had been prevented by the requirements of section 5 as 
to valuation of the properties and capitalization; that the sec- 
tion had been construed as applying only to technical consolida- 
tions and not other unification forms. Because of these diffi- 
culties, said he, the majority of the Commission, under para- 
graph (18) of section 1 of the act had authorized acquisition by 
one carrier of another but only in cases where the carriers were 
already parts of the same system. 

As to constitutional objections to the bill, said Mr. Eastman, 
he had been observing the operations of holding companies in 
the rail and utility fields for the last twenty-five years and that 
it was clear that it was possible to combine companies through 
holding companies and that through the holding company public 
supervision was escaped in certain instances. Financial exploi- 
tation through holding companies was a scandal of mod- 
ern times, said he, and the troubles of today could be attributed 
in part to such exploitation, though, he added, in the rail field 
the abuses had not been so great as in the public utility field. 

Discussing the buying of railroad stocks in the east as the 
result of the scramble in that territory for strategic lines, Mr. 
Eastman said the holding companies had been bringing com- 
mon carriers under common control and had thus combined 
them without approval of the Commission. He asserted the 
pending bill was an attempt to bring the processes of unifica- 
tion under effective public control and to prevent in the future 
unwise expenditures for stocks such as he had criticized. 

The contention was advanced, he continued, that the hold- 
ing company was not engaged in interstate commerce and that 
the purchase of securities was not in interstate commerce. He 
said the purpose of the bill was to reach the utilization of 
stock ownership rather than mere ownership and contended, in 
effect, that if the utilization ran counter to a rule adopted by 
Congress relating to interstate commerce, then Congress had 
the constitutional right to regulate, and in this connection dis- 
cussed the Northern Securities case. 

Representative Mapes asked if, under the bill, the Commis- 
sion could require the Pennroad Corporation to divest itself of 
its ownership of New Haven stock. Mr. Eastman said it might 
on a showing that the ownership was an interference with the 
Commission plan for independent New Haven and Boston & 
Maine systems in New England. 

Mr. Mapes also asked Mr. Eastman about the wisdom of 
substituting the judgment of the Commission for that of the 
purchaser of railroad stocks, the purchases having been per- 
fectly legal when made. The reply was that any purchases of 
that kind were made in the light of the plenary and paramount 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, The com- 
missioner, in answer to another question, believed the dives- 
titure power of the Commission should extend to stock acquired 
since February 28, 1920. Mr. Mapes had raised a question as 


to making the law retroactive to that extent. 
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The commissioner believed that the bill protected holdey, 
of stock who might be ordered to divest themselves of stock 
by the Commission under the provisions providing for trustee. 
ing the stock to enable such person to realize at least “th, 
fair normal market value of such stock or other share capita)” 
He said the Commission would not act in any arbitrary or un. 
reasonable way in divestiture proceedings. 

Representative Corning, of New York, asked whether the 
bill, if passed, would not either prevent consolidations or regy} 
in compulsory consolidations. Mr. Eastman said he did hot 
think those would be the results. 

Representative Garber, of Oklahoma, inquired whether ; 
would not be sufficient to empower the Commission to issue , 
cease and desist order if stock was being used in opposition ty 
the Commission plan. Mr. Eastman said that might be coverey 
in the bill as written because provision was made for divest. 
ment of stock or “voting power thereof.” 

Representative Wyant, of Pennsylvania, at the hearing 
March 24, when the hearings on H. R. 9059, the so-called holding 
company bill, were declared closed, asked Commissioner East. 
man had the holding companies mentioned in the hearings done 
anything up to the present that had retarded consolidation of 
railroads and if so what had they done. 

That was a difficult question to answer, replied the com. 
missioner. He said the holding companies had been working 
toward certain consolidations and against others. If the Com. 
mission approved the consolidations toward which they were 
working, said he, then they had furthered consolidation; but if 
not, then they had been obstructing consolidation. He said it 
depended on what action would be taken by the Commission, 

Mr. Wyant asked whether action on the proposed legisla- 
tion should not be deferred until the Commission had decided 
whether it would modify its plan by substitution of the carriers’ 
four-party plan in the east for the Commission’s five-system 
plan for that part of the country. Mr. Eastman said he did not 
see that passage of the bill would interfere with the Commis- 
sion deciding the case and that with passage of the bill he 
thought the Commission would be in much better position to 
deal with the situation. 

Representative Huddleston, acting chairman in the absence 
of Chairman Rayburn, who was out of the city, said the thought 
had been expressed that the divestiture provisions of the bill 
might cause sacrifices of railroad securities and generally have 
a bad effect. He asked whether the commissioner thought di- 
vestiture was an essential feature of the bill. Mr. Eastman 
thought it was a desirable feature of the bill. Mr. Huddleston 
asked whether the objective sought could not be attained by a 
provision rendering nugatory holding company ownership of 
railroad stocks without requiring divestiture. The commissioner 
said the Commission, under the bill, could either require divest- 
ment of ownership or of voting power. He said he doubted that 
the divestiture provisions would be utilized to any great extent 
and that no widespread divestitures would be required. He 
said the intention was to protect holders of stock against im- 
mediate forced sales of stock. 

Mr. Huddleston, pursuing the same line of inquiry, asked 
whether the same purpose could not be accomplished by re- 
quiring that stock held in contravention of the consolidation 
plan he trusteed unless the owner desired to sell. The com- 
missioner said that would accomplish the purpose in mind here. 
Mr. Huddleston then asked whether, not going to the point of 
trusteeing stock, the purpose could not be met by depriving the 
holding company of the power to vote the stock. Taking away 
the power to vote the stock would accomplish the purpose, the 
commissioner said he would say offhand, with the possible ex- 
ception that if a holding company held a large block of stock, 
a trustee could vote the stock and thus not place a minority in 
control. 

Representative Beck, of Pennsylvania, asked questions re- 
lating to the interest of the Pennsylvania railroad in the New 
Haven and Boston & Maine. The commissioner said he hardly 
believed the Pennsylvania had invested in the New England 
railroads merely for investment—that it must have felt that it 
obtained an influence. Mr. Beck referred to the Pennsylvania 
and the New Haven and Boston & Maine as non-competing 
roads but Mr. Eastman directed attention to an opinion sub- 
mitted by Bentley W. Warren to the New England governors’ 
consolidation committee to the effect that acquisition of a con- 
necting railroad might result in restraint of trade in violation 
of the Clayton act. Control of the New Haven by a trunk line 
might result in restraint of competition with other lines, accord- 
ing to the Warren theory. 

Mr. Eastman indicated he agreed with the view that the 
Pennsylvania, whether or not it had exercised control of the 
New Haven, was in a position to do so. Under the bill, he 
said, the Commission would have the authority to inquire into 
and take action with respect to that situation. Mr. Beck ad- 
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ced the theory that the Commission now controlled the 
situation because, he said, it could attach as a condition to 
roving a consolidation sought by the Pennsylvania that the 
pennsylvania should not vote its stock in the New Haven. 
yr, Eastman indicated doubt as to whether the Commission’s 
wer to attach conditions was as broad as that. In any event, 
the matter had not been decided by the courts, he pointed out. 
Mr. Beck asked the commissioner whether he could give 
any instance of Pennsylvania interference with the New Haven. 
yr. Eastman replied in effect he had not had an opportunity 
to inquire into that but he understood there was testimony on 
that subject in the hearings on the four-party plan. . 
Answering questions by Representative Mapes as to how 
much activity there would be under the bill if it passed, the 
commissioner indicated that, so far as was known now, the 
things that might be made the subject of inquiry were the 
pennsylvania holdings in New England, the Allegheny Cor- 
poration’s interest in the Missouri Pacific and some other situa- 
tions. He did not think it would be necessary for the Com- 
mission to exercise the power accorded by the bill in any wide- 
spread manner. He believed the effect of such a bill on the 
stock market had been much overemphasized. 
If the divestiture provisions were eliminated, Mr. Eastman 
said, there was still legislation in the bill that should be passed. 
He preferred provisions for trusteeing stock if divestiture were 


ut out. 
’ Representative Garber, of Oklahoma, discussed with the 


commissioner the genera] question of consolidation. The com- 
missioner thought consolidations produced some benefits but 
that he had felt doubt as to the advantages gained by the 
creation of very large systems. ; : 

A statement dealing with legal questions raised in the 
hearing and in support of the constitutionality of the bill was 
submitted on behalf of Dr. Splawn, the committee’s special 
expert, who conducted the investigation that preceded the intro- 
duction of the bills on the holding company subject. 


Security Owners Protest Bill 


Fred N. Oliver, appearing as general counsel] for the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad and Public Utilities 
Securities, submitted a statement expressing the association’s 
disapproval of the pending bill, as follows: 


We question the expediency of the measure and apprehend it 
would nate an lnjustoun atiect upon the values of railway securities 
generally. It would restrict the number of people in position to buy 
railroad securities. The bill is referred to as one regulating the 
acquisition of control. It might with equal propriety be referred to 
as one restricting the right of present owners to sell their securities. 
There can be no acquisition without a sale. Restriction of the right 
to acquire is restriction of the right to sell. We question seriously 
the wisdom of taking out of the market for railway securities the 
resources of men in strong financial position to do things and who 
have the ambition to carry out constructive plans. 

The power given to the Commission to require present companies 
to divest themselves of their holdings we regard as alarming. The 
bill would authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to require 
holding companies now in existence and owning control of important 
properties to sell their security holdings within a limited period at 
a price to represent their fair normal market value and pending 
such sale the Commission is to have the power, through some trustee- 
ship, to divest the owner of the shares of the voting power on 
his holdings. No weight apparently is to be given_to the price 
paid by the holding companies for their holdings. What is to be 
taken as “fair normal market value’? seemingly is to be left to the 
Commission. : 

As we see it, that power could not fail to hold values of securi- 
ties of the companies possessed by the holding companies down to 
a very low level. That necessarily would result in a loss not only 
to the holding companies but to innocent stockholders generally— 
stockholders of the companies in which the holding companies are 
interested. Indirectly the bill would have a very serious effect in 
retarding general recovery from the depression and in the destruc- 
tion of railroad credit. 

This whole divestment idea seems to be a novel one. The plan 
does not contemplate that the government shall be the purchaser 
of the stock. The stock is not to be acquired in the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain. There is to be no judicial determination 
of the value of the stock. Seemingly there is to be no appeal from 
the finding of the Commission. Apparently the idea is that the 
power given to the Commission to require the divestment is to be 
used as a means to compel the holding company to fall in with 
whatever consolidation plan the Commission may work out. 

A proposition that the Federal government should require an 
owner of securities, who has purchased them in good faith, to dispose 
of those securities at a price which would represent a large loss 
seems shocking. Assuming that the securities have been bought 
under existing law, it would appear to be quite as shocking to require 
the owners of railway securities to sacrifice their holdings as it 
would be to require any holder of property to dispose of it at a loss, 
whether he desired to do so or not. It is not easy to see how such 
a confiscation of property rights could have legal sanction. 

We feel too that the concentrated ownerships in railway com- 
panies are essential as steps toward progress with consolidations. 
If and when consolidations are gone ahead with, progress will be 
due to the fact that certain individuals having substantial interests, 
and constructive plans, desire to proceed with consolidations. Only 
such persons can initiate or formulate consolidation plans. Concen- 
tration of ownerships, therefore, is essential in order that any con- 
solidation plan can succeed. Nor do we feel there is any reason to 
apprehend that the holding company ownerships will defeat any 
consolidation plan finally decided upon by the Commission, and 
which has the approval of public sentiment, 
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It is well known that owing to the conditions which prevail gen- 
erally throughout the financial world, there is little likelihood that 
any additional holding companies of any consequence will be formed 
for a considerable period. It must be, therefore, that the immediate 
object of this bill is to empower the Commission to require holding 
companies which have been formed to divest themselves of their 
ownerships. In that aspect it is not unfair to say that this bill 
primarily is an attack on holding companies which have been formed 
during recent years. The companies which are thus aimed at have 
been mentioned time and time again upon this record. 

There is now being discussed what is known as the four-party 
plan. If the Commission approves their plan, there is every reason 
to expect that when all questions are finally thrashed out, the com- 
panies involved in the four-party plan will in a wholehearted way 
do all they can to carry out the plan. If this plan goes through, the 
holding company situation now existing will be cleared up. 

For these reasons, stated somewhat generally, we think the bill 
is unwise, inexpedient and particularly that it is inopportune at 
the present time. 

It is the view of the Commission and its advisers that the bill 
now before your committee raises a very serious question as to the 
power of Congress. By this bill, as we understand it, the Congress 
is asked to go farther than it has ever gone before on a serious 
constitutional question. Obviously the power to enact this bill can 
rest only on the commerce clause of the constitution. Its legitimate 
purpose can only be to protect interstate commerce against inter- 
ference. The bill, it seems to us, goes much farther than this. It 
does not merely deal with the functioning of an agency carrying on 
commerce. It does not merely deal with the functioning of that 
agency as its functioning has been dealt with heretofore in such 
acts as the Clayton act, the Sherman act and many other pieces of 
legislation. It goes farther and says who may own and who may not 
own the agencies that carry on commerce. The bill proceeds on 
the theory, as we understand it, that the mere power to affect 
interstate commerce, which ownership gives, confers upon the Con- 
gress the right to say who shall and who shall not own the agency. 
The bill can not be justified as preventing interference with inter- 
state commerce, or as preventing restraint of competition. It does 
not cover such a case as was involved in the Northern Securities 
case, where competing railroads were brought under common con- 
trol and the effect of the common control necessarily was to inter- 
fere with competition. The bill now before you proceeds on the 
theory that it is immaterial whether the joint control does or does 
not affect competition. It says in effect that owners of a short rail- 
road in Maine shall not acquire a short line of railroad in California, 
without regard to whether they compete or do not compete. In 
other words, it proceeds on the theory that mere ownership gives 
power to affect interstate commerce, and therefore the Congress 
may _ say who shall or who shall not have that ownership. 

We question whether this is within the power of the Congress. 
Seemingly, if the power to influence commerce that ownership gives, 
gives the Congress right to say who shall enjoy that ownership, it 
must apply to every agency engaging in interstate commerce. If the 
Congress has the power to enact this bill, there would seem to be 
scarcely any limit as to the right of Congress to interfere with and 
conrtol developments of all sorts throughout the states. We do not 
believe that such was the intent. We believe that the intent of 
the constitution was to limit the right.of Congress to regulate the 
functioning of the agency. 


I. C. C. OUTLIVES ITS USEFULNESS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Are there any understanding men who believe that the 
powers and expenditures of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be definitely curbed? 

Is there an understanding man to whom it seems evident 
that the Commission has too much authority and not enough 
responsibility? 

Are there those who would have the public believe that 
the Commission sat in session five long years and in that time 
did nothing except to make an emergency ruling, which was 
then reversed by the Supreme Court? 

If the privilege should be granted, how many shippers 
would appear before the Commission, in person, to plead their 
cases? 

Shall we deplore the fact that the annual expense of the 
Commission is $9,000,000 when the railroads collect that much 
from the shippers each year in overcharges, part or all of 
which, as far as some of the carriers are concerned about the 
public interest, would be retained by the carriers were it not 
for the Commission? 

Wherein would it be far better to let experienced railroad 
men run our railroads without so much paternalistic government 
interference? 


The Commission is now urging Congress not only to repeal 
the provisions for recapture of excess earnings of railroads, but 
to make the repeal retroactive from the beginning. In sub- 
stance, the Commission proposes that the United States give 
to the railroads of the United States about $378,000,000, to which 
the railroads have never had any right of property; they merely 
plead that such a gift is equitable and in the public interest. 

Is this not extending “value received” to the railroads, those 
who have money invested in them, those who are dependent on 
them for a livelihood, the public which is dependent on them 
for an adequate system of transportation, and to the “blue 
sheet ?” 

Are we to continue standing idly by while our tax money 
is hoarded by the railroads, or shall we demand a return of 
our overcharges? 

Ask your senator or representative. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 18, 1932. 





John W. Spaine. 
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for the handling shippim 


at BUFFALO, RY. 


Ultra-modern warehouses, located in the very heart of the 
wholesale and retail districts, are served by all railroads 
_entering the city, Great Lakes steamers and New York 
Barge Canal lines. Suburban auto trucking companies 
maintain offices within the warehouse. Special attention 
is given to pool-car distribution. 

We offer every service that your own branch could furnish 
other than selling the merchandise. 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


at PHILADELPHIA 


Here fifteen of the largest ocean cargo carriers can be 
worked simultaneously. Waterside storage is provided 
by two reinforced concrete and steel structures of over 
1,000,000 square feet. There is railroad storage for over 
500 cars. Tracks extend the entire length of all piers. 
The 25-acre yard adjacent to the piers is devoted to the 
storage and distribution of lumber. 

Our negotiable receipts are accepted by all financial insti- 
tutions as best collateral security. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 


at NOI 
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NORFOLK 
J. 


"THese five great terminals offer facilities to the merchant 


marine, shippers, distributors and consignees of export and import 


cargoes that are nowhere else available. Centralized management directed 
by executives of long experience in terminal and warehouse operation 


insures a uniform high standard of service throughout the entire chain. 
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SAFE SERVICE 


and storing of freight- 


ML VA. atPHILADELPHIA at NEW YORK 


mind is every modern de- Eleven mammoth warehouses, conveniently located through- Shippers and distributors are offered the facilities of two 
id nding of cargoes. out the city, provide over 2,100,000 square feet of excellent | modern, fireproof, double-deck piers, 1320 feet long by 
iersong, and four open- storage space. Each property is served by P. R. R. sidings. 150 feet wide, located within the free lighterage limits, 
Eighiide 2,200,000 square The Merchants Warehouse Company are the largest op- affording shipments via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide 
ce. Hi by depressed tracks erators of warehouses in Philadelphia and are equipped provide quicker docking and undocking, which materially 
yes, ivering and classi- to furnish all kinds of service incident to the handling of | speeds arrivals and departures. There are no lighter or 
yea@@cars. The property package freight on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash ad- barge detentions ... no long trucking . .. no piling .. . 


folk’ railroads. vances may be had on stored goods. Insurance rates arelow. fireproof storage direct from ship. Storage handling 
tribWla service which rep- charges and insurance rates are unusually low. 

= MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 

LK MJERMINALS Malcolm A. Buckey, Assistant Treasurer George W. Green, Vice-President and General Manager 
J. Miler 10 Chestnut Street 17 State Street 


and ALLIED INIAND WAREHOUSES 


an HARVEY C. MILLER President 
: W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary & Treasurer 
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PORT RATE HEARING 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


At a hearing held March 18 by the Trunk Line Association, 
representatives of Philadelphia commercial and shipping in- 
terests opposed the proposal of the New York Central and Dela- 
ware and Hudson under which the port of Albany would have 
the same rates on intercoastal, import, and export rail traffic 
as obtain at Philadelphia. Chairman Wilson, of the associa- 
tion’s classification committee, presided. 

It was contended by the Philadelphia representatives that 
their port would be handicapped in competing for business if 
Albany were placed on the same basis and that the only remedy 
would be to give Philadelphia a further differential under 
Albany. 

The speakers in favor of the proposal were representatives 
of the Albany Port Authority and Albany Chamber of Commerce 
and William Story, representing the Delaware and Hudson, who 
said that all that Albany sought was equal treatment with other 
ports. 

The Port Authority of New York, through W. H. Connell, its 
traffic manager, did not oppose the proposal to aid Albany. 
He said: “We oppose in principle the extension of port dif- 
ferentials and we favor in principle the equalization of all ports. 
However, if the port differential basis of making import and 
export rates is to be continued, as appears absolutely certain, 
then Albany is entitled to the same consideration as Baltimore 
in the matter of such rates and we therefore have no objec- 
tion to the trunk line proposal of equalizing Albany and Balti- 
more on export and import rates.” 

Those who represented Philadelphia were: George W. Ed- 
monds, manager, Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau; S. H. Wil- 
liams, Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; George A. Duffy and 
M. Siple, Philadelphia Board of Trade; F. G. Ibach, E. J. Levino 
& Co.; William H. Mills, Board of Trade. 

C. R. Seal, counsel for the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, represented Baltimore. Frank S. Davis, of the Maritime 
Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, represented 
Boston. 

Mr. Williams said Albany proposed to disrupt the long 
established principle of rate-making by an entirely different 
method, based on receiving the relationship with Philadelphia 
accorded by the Commission in the eastern class rate case. 

C. R. Seal, for Baltimore, said the proposed change con- 
tained a lot of “characteristics of a first class hybrid rate 
adjustment.” It would leave Baltimore the only port on a 
domestic basis, he said. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Definite improvement in inquiry in the full cargo grain mar- 
ket has been noted in the last week and, though rates remain un- 
changed in level, freight brokers feel more encouraged than 
they have in some time. The list of fixtures shows four vessels 
taken, two from Montreal. The transatlantic sugar trade regis- 
tered a slight slackening of its activity but the list of West 
Indies time charters held its own. A number of time charters 
for trips across were also made. The tankers’ market, which 
recently came to life after a long period of stagnation, continued 
active. 

The fixtures of grain from Montreal were a 21,000 quarter 
load to three ports in Sweden for first half May loading on the 
basis of 13c and 36,000 quarters to St. Nazaire, Havre, and/or 
Dunkirk on the basis of 9%c for two ports of discharge, with 
option of Antwerp at 8c for last half April. A British steamer 
accepted 3s 6 d for 30,000 quarters from the Gulf to Greece for 
the last half of April and a 3100-ton vessel was fixed at $2.30 
from the Atlantic Range to Santos, with option of Gulf loading 
at $2.40 for mid-April. Two fixtures of wheat from Vancouver 
were also reported from the Pacific coast, one to Hull on the 
basis of 23s for March and the other to Havre-Dunkirk at 25s 
for March-April. 

An unusual feature of the sugar trade was the fixture of 
a British steamer, tonnage not given, from Cuba to Hong Kong 
for March-April loading on the basis of $4.25. Two other sugar 
fixtures were from Cuba to Liverpool at 15s, one March-April and 
one April. 

No further charters of tankers from California to north of 


Hatteras were reported but there were several out of the Guif 
to north of Hatteras. 

In addition to the West Indies time charters, a Norwegian 
motorship was taken for delivery Cuba, redelivery River Plate, 
at 65c for the trip down and option of 70c round trip, for April, 

Effective with the sailing of the new Matson liner, Mari. 
posa, from San Francisco May 6 the company will include Mel. 
bourne, Australia, as a port of call for both passengers and 
freight in its South Seas service. The stop is made between 
calls at Sydney and Melbourne. 

The company also announced that the new Monterey, the 
second of the three ships being built for the company, will leave 
New York May 12 on her initial voyage to the Pacific coast 
and will leave San Francisco on June 3 to enter the trans- 
Pacific service. 

Auckland was recently added as a regular port of call on 
the service. 

J. Raymond Tiffany, Deputy Attorney General of the State 
of New Jersey, in charge of the Board of Commerce and Navi- 
gation, and Walter Winne, former Speaker of the New Jersey 
State AssemUly, were “appointed receivers in equity for the 
Dimon Steamship Corporation by Federal Judge Guy L. Fake 
in Newark, N. J., March 18. The action was friendly, brought 
by the creditors of the company as a step in the program looking 
toward reorganization of the company and the sale of its ships. 

A statement issued to the creditors by Howard T. McNiece 
and C. A. Sullivan, president and vice-president, respectively, 
of the company, emphasized that the receivership petition was 
made in the best interests of all concerned. “It was our pur-. 
pose,” the officials said, “not merely to free the assets of the 
corporation and improve its position, but to prepare the ground 
for some form of reorganization or some plan of selling the 
ships as a fleet under conditions of competitive bidding rather 
than of forced sale. We were looking forward as well to an 
improvement of those general conditions in the intercoastal 
trade which contributed to bring the Dimon Steamship Corpora- 
tion to the position in which we found it. 

“The time came when we were approached by responsible 
interests desirous of acquiring the Dimon fleet and as means 
of enabling the creditors, through a unified direction and ade 
quate legal machinery, with court approval, to secure the ad- 
vantage of such a proposal, it seemed best to consent to a 
Federal equity receivership. 

“The receivers, J. Raymond Tiffany, Esq., and Walter Winne, 
Esq., are men of such standing as to command the confidence 
and deserve the cooperation of the creditors, who may be 
assured that the assets will be conserved and their interest 
promoted.” 

Effective with its scheduled semi-monthly sailing from Gal- 
veston April 7, the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines (Morgan 
Line) will establish direct sailings from Galveston and Houston 
to Boston. After discharging cargo at the latter port the vessels 
will proceed to Baltimore and after discharging there will return 
to Houston and Galveston. The line has named a port to port 
rate of 55 cents a hundred pounds on Texas wool and mohair. 
Flour, cotton, rice and other Texas products also will be carried 
to Boston. , 

Dr. Leonilo Montalvo, consul general of El Salvador in New 
York, announces that, effective April 1, the fee charged for 
viseing consular documents will be increased to six per cent in 
accordance with cable advices just received from his government. 

A new edition of the booklet entitled “Foreign Government 
Representatives in New York City,” has just been issued by 
the Cunard Line. It contains the names of the various con- 
sular representatives, their addresses, telephone numbers and 
office hours. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board March 23: 


1801—Matson Navigation Company with American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, Williams Steamship Corporation, Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Inc., Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc., Panama Pacific Line, McCormick Steamship Company, Nelson 
Steamship Company, Arrow Line, Gulf Pacific Line, Quaker Line, 
Panama Mail Steamship Company and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., 
Ltd.: Agreement covers cg a shipments from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports of call of the various intercoastal lines to ports of call of 
atson Navigation Company in the Hawaiian Islands, with tran- 
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March 26, 1932 


‘ at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. Through rates are 
yon as direct line rates. Cost of transhipment is to be ab- 
sorbed py the lines. The arrangement is subject to minimum bill of 

; rge of $3. 
lading ch’ Gynia-America Line with Quaker Line: Agreement covers 
through shipments from United States Pacific Coast ports of call 
of Quaker Line to designated Baltic ports of call of Gdynia-America 
Line, with transhipment at New York. Through rates, which are to 
be based on direct line conference rates, and cost of transhipment at 
New York, are to be apportioned equally between the two lines. 
*~"1808—Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique: Agreement covers billing arrangement for shipments from West 
Indies, Maracaibo and West Coast of Central America to East Coast 

rts of the United States with transhipment at Cristobal or Balboa. 
Through rates are to be fixed by Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 
in accordance with the rates prevailing in the trade. On traffic from 
West Indies and Maracaibo transhipping charges at the Canal Zone 
are to be absorbed by the lines in the same ratio as the through 
rates are divided, while on traffic from West Coast of Central Amer- 
ica entire transhipment cost is to be absorbed by Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique. $ ; 

1861—Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., with Barber-Wilhelmsen Line: 
Agreement covers through shipments from Oriental ports served by 
Barber-Wilhelmsen Line to United States Gulf ports served by Gulf 
Pacific Mail Line. Through rates from Oriental base ports are to 
be same as applicable direct line rates. On all shipments cost of tran- 
shipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed 
in equal proportion by the lines. 

1850—Gulf Pacific Line with North German Lloyd: Agreement 
covers through shipments of canned goods and dried fruit from Pacific 
Coast loading ports of Gulf Pacific Line to Hamburg, Bremen, Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam, with transhipment at New Orleans. Through 
rates are to be combinations of the applicable local or proportional 
rates of the participating carriers, plus cost of transfer at New 

ans. 
Crete —Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Navigazione Libera 
Triestina: Agreement covers through billing arrangement for ship- 
ments of canned good, dried fruit and raisins from United States 
Pacific Coast ports of call of Dollar Line to Genoa, Leghorn, Naples 
and other Mediterranean ports of call of Navigazione Libera Tries- 
tina. Through rates, which are to be based on direct line rates, and 
cost of transhipment are to be apportioned equally between the two 
lines. 
1881—Bull Insular Line, Inc., with White Star Line: Agreement 
covers through shipments of fish from Halifax, N. S., to Porto Rico, 
with transhipment at New York. Through rates specified in the 
agreement and cost of transferring shipments at New York are to 
be divided equally between the two lines. : 

1857—Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., with Kokusai Kisen Kaisha: 
Agreement covers through billing arrangement for shipments from 
Oriental ports served by Kokusai to United States Gulf ports, with 
transhipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Through rates 
from Oriental base ports are to be same as applicable direct line 
conference rates, subject to minimum through rate of $7 per ton, 
weight or measurment. Cost of transhipment on all traffic is to be 
absorbed by the carriers in equal proportion. 

1879—Panama Mail Steamship Company with Cosulich Line: Agree- 
ment covers through shipments of canned fish, canned goods, and 
dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports of call of Panama Mail to desig- 
nated Mediterranean ports, with transhipment at New York. Through 
rates, which are to be based on direct line rates, and cost of tran- 
shipment are to be apportioned equally between the two lines. 


Agreement Modified 

1722-1—Puget Sound Navigation Company with Calmar Steam- 
ship Corporation: Agreement modifies agreement which was ap- 
proved by the board January 13, 1932, providing for through movement 
of shipments from Baltimore and Philadelphia to ports of call of 
Puget Sound Navigation Company, with transhipment at Seattle. 
Attached to and forming part of this agreement is statement of freight 
rates to be applied by the Puget Sound Navigation Company for trans- 
porting shipments moving under the agreement from Seattle to ports 
of destination. This statement includes rate of 7% cents per 100 
pounds on shipments to Bremerton and rates of 74% cents per 100 
pounds carload and 10 cents per 100 pounds less carload to United 
States Navy Yard, the minimum charge on any one shipment to be 
20 cents. The modication submitted amends the statement of freight 
rates of the Puget Sound Navigation Company on file to show a rate 
of 5 cents per 100 pounds, any quantity, on shipments to Bremerton 
and the United States Navy Yard, the minimum charge per ship- 
ment to be 20 cents, as in the present schedule. 


AID FOR AMERICAN SHIPS 


American patronage of American flag ships will do more 
for the American merchant marine than additional government 
aid, according to Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board. 
He gave voice to that opinion in remarks, March 24, at the 
launching of the Grace Steamship Company’s S. S. Santa Rosa, 
at the yards of the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Cor- 
poration, Kearny, N. J. After declaring that “the splendid 
ship just launched is a case in point” that American shipyards 
had demonstrated they could turn out merchant ships equal to 
any afloat, the chairman, in part, said: 


For the past three or four years American shipbuilders have been 
favored with a steady stream of orders. Construction called for un- 
der the terms of mail contracts has kept them busy even during this 
time of general economic depression. But ocean mail contracts will 
not, in the near future, bring many more jobs to the shipyards, so 
that, unless conditions radically change, there brief period of activity 
will shortly come to an end. Everyone is agreed that this would 
be a real calamity, not only for those immediately concerned, but for 
the nation at large. 

Various suggestions have been made looking to a further stimula- 
tion of the American shipbuilding industry. Most of these suggestions 
involve the idea of additional government aid. It seems to me that 
private aid is a more praiseworthy object to strive for. Once the 
American people decide to ship and travel by American vessels, the 
problem will be solved, and solved in the only way that makes for 
sound economics. 

Something tells me that the Santa Rosa is not likely to suffer 
for want of patronage. She is built with a view to rendering the 
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highest type of service. She belongs to a line that is as well en- 
trenched as any shipping company under the American flag—a line 
that in the “—— role of shipowner, merchant, and banker possesses 
every facility for gaining and holding the support of the shipping and 
traveling public. That she and her three sister ships will uphold 
the fine tradition built up by the Grace Company during the past 85 
years is a foregone conclusion. 

We must strive for greater entrenchment for our newer American 
lines. They too are prepared to render superior service. We must 
redouble our efforts to persuade the American manufacturer, mer- 
chant, importer, and traveler to use American ships. Already we 
have made considerable progress along this line. A reasonable de- 
gree of success will give our people still better service, will keep 
the shipyards busy, will promote our overseas commerce, and will 
strengthen the country’s defensive position in time of national peril. 

In saying all this, I am preaching from an old text. I do so in 
the firm conviction that the matter of securing additional patronage 
for American ships is the most important problem facing the merchant 
marine. No other problem compares with it. Once having secured 
the support of American citizens, most of our major troubles will 
speedily fade away. 





SHIPPING LINE MERGER 


The Oriole Line, a Shipping Board freight service operating 
between north Atlantic ports and west coast United Kingdom 
and Irish ports, will be combined with the American Hampton 
Roads Line, also a Shipping Board service operating from 
North Atlantic ports to London and other east coast United 
Kingdom ports. The combined services will be managed and 
operated by the Southgate-Nelson Company, the present opera- 
tor of the American Hampton Roads Line. 

The trade names “Oriole Line,’ “American Hampton Roads 
Line,” as well as a portion of the “Yankee Line,” all three of 
which are under the management of the Southgate-Nelson Com- 
pany, will be continued under the combined services. The 
vessels Artigas, Bellhaven, Clairton, Coelleda, Cold Harbor, 
Hoxie and Winona County, together with the Capulin, City of 
Flint, Lehigh and Quaker City of the American Hampton Roads 
Line, will be employed in the combined management and opera- 
tion, and will provide adequate and frequent service between 
North Atlantic ports, including Halifax, N. S., and St. Johns, 
N. B., and United Kingdom and Irish ports. 

“The Shipping Board in approving the recommendation of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation to authorize the consolidation 
of the Oriole Line with the American Hampton Roads Line is 
following its policy of liquidation and consolidation to effect 
economies of administration and to place its services in efficient 
units which will provide adequate steamship services for the 
territories covered, at the same time placing the lines in a 
better position to be absorbed through eventual sale to private 
interests,” said a statement issued by the board. 


OCEAN CHARGES ON LUMBER 


Examiner Charles B. Gray, of the Shipping Board’s staff, 
has taken testimony in the board’s formal investigation docket 
No. 78 petitions of the Board of Commissioners, Lake Charles 
Harbor & Terminal District, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Port of Gulfport and the Waterman Steamship Corporation, for 
an inquiry into a dispute in the Gulf-French Atlantic Hamburg 
Range Steamship Conference membership about the power of 
the conference over terminal charges. Gray held hearings at 
New Orleans and Lake Charles, La., Gulfport, Miss., and Mobile, 
Ala. (See Traffic World, February 20, p. 409.) 

The petitions for investigation were filed as a result of the 
conference adopting a resolution to impose a charge of 1.5 
cents a hundred pounds for unloading hardwood lumber from 
cars at shipside on marginal railroad tracks. The idea is that 
the Shipping Board shall decide as to the power of the confer- 
ence, by vote, to impose the charge and what should be done 
about the matter in the event it thinks the conference has the 
power to impose the charge. 

The questions arising out of the dispute are as to the power 
of the conference, by resolution adopted December 10, 1931, 
to change the contract among the conference members approved 
by the board on June 16, 1930; whether, if the conference has 
the power, can it exercise it by a majority vote; whether, if 
there is authority to order the charge by a vote of 9 to 3 in 
the conference, does the board approve that method of equaliz- 
ing costs at Gulf ports; and if the board does not approve that 
method of equalization, will it authorize the steamships serving 
New Orleans, members of the minority in the conference, to 
absorb the charge now incurred by shippers in having hardwood 
moved from cars to the transit shed at the steamship berths. 





SHIP CONSTRUCTION LOAN 


The Shipping Board has approved the application of the 
Mississippi Shipping Company, a corporation of the state of 
Louisiana, for loans from the construction loan fund, to be used 
in the reconditioning, remodeling, improving and equipping of 
vessels Casey and Clavarack. These vessels are a part of the 
fleet operated in the Delta Line (formerly the Gulf Brazil River 
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Plate Line), purchased from the Shipping Board. There will be 
a separate loan, not to exceed three-fourths of the cost of recon- 
ditioning, remodeling and improvement of each of the vessels, 
and not to exceed $201,128, for each vessel. The work will be 
performed in a shipyard in the United States under plans and 
specifications approved by the board, and the vessels will re- 
main documented under the laws of the United States. The re- 
conditioning will consist of the addition of passenger accommo- 
dations, increasing the power of the vessels propelling machinery 
and fairing certain parts of the hulls to give increased speed 
which will place the vessels in a much better competitive posi- 
tion in maintaining this U. S. flag service, between United 
States Gulf ports and South America. 


ASHBURN ON TRANSPORTATION 


“Every form of transportation in existence today has been, 
is being, or will be subsidized, and such subsidies have been for 
the purpose of developing the best and cheapest forms of trans- 
portation available,” said Major General Ashburn, head of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, the government barge line 
agency, in an address March 24 before the Pitt Business Men’s 
Club at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In the struggle for transportation existence, for dominance, 
regulatory statutes “are enacted designed to restrict, aid, or 
modify some form of transportation at the expense of another,” 


said he. 

“All of them are perfectly futile in so far as permanently 
crippling or destroying a good and cheap form of transporta- 
tien,” said he. “Ruthless economic competition will eventually 
determine the proper sphere of each transportation activity, 
limit or extend its development, and we shall eventually see 
these forms of transportation acting together as a great team 
to furnish the best and cheapest form of transportation avail- 


able.” 
Continuing, General Ashburn, in part, said: 


The recent freight increases granted the railroads may or may 
not be effective in increasing their revenues; but it certainly is a 
paradoxical situation when the citizens of the United States, suf- 
fering from real and physical depression, are told that in order to 
get their goods to the market freight rates must be increased; when 
they know that the cost of transportation in these parlous times is 
one of the reasons they cannot export—particularly those people of 
our mid-continent, who are already cramped by Panama Canal rates 
and blanketed railroad rates. Some wag remarked that the rail- 
roads were seeking this increase in freight rates to get back the 
freight they had lost because their freight rates were too high. 

Certainly the railroads are to be congratulated upon the effect 
of their propaganda in so far as they are concerned. They have 
secured a partial increase in their freight rates, a reduction in the 
salaries of their employes, and millions of dollars in loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The railway employes’ unions, which petitioned Congress for 
the abolition of the Inland Waterways Corporation, at the behest of 
their employers, now are in a position to. sadly contemplate what 
happens to the honest working man, who is beguiled by the siren 
song of the paid propagandist. 

They were told that 195,000 railway employes had been thrown 
out of employment by the operation of the Federal Barge Lines, and 
they believed it. Since we employ a total of 6,500 men, such belief 
is a confession that a federal barge man is equivalent to thirty 
railroad employes. 

I wish someone could, by the waving of a magic wand, clear 
away the clouds of misunderstanding surrounding the whole _trans- 
portation system of the United States, so that Congress could enact 
some kind of legislation fair to each form. We shall doubtless see 
many such attempts, and from the mass of such attempts there may 
emerge constructive age & From the mass of contradictory state- 
ments which are daily placed before me for study, I confess that 
I am unable at present to determine whether it is the policy of the 
railroads to seek restrictions upon their competitors, or a lessening 
of the restrictions now imposed upon the railroads. 


My own thought in the matter is that the sky is clearing for 
the railroads. I notice, however, a disposition on the part of some 
representatives of those most vitally concerned, to resort to methods 
to further their cause, which do not seem to me to be especially 
effective, nor representative of the best railroad sentiment. 

I would be entirely lacking in a proper appreciation of the true 
situation if I did not know that a concerted attack is being made 
to destroy all we have accomplished through the successful op- 
erations of the Inland Waterways Corporation. When I, as the 
nominal head of this organization, am painted as an ogre that would 
destroy railroad transportation, steal candy from babes, cause un- 
told suffering to widows and orphans, I am consoled by the thought 
that I am not necessarily wrong because I have agreed with the 
policies of three succeeding presidents, four successive secretaries of 
war and five successive Congresses; nor am I disturbed because the 
success of the corporation has caused a wonderful increase in water 
transportation. 

One of those policies which I have consistently upheld has been 
to maintain the safeguards thrown by Congress around the right 
of interior water carriers to have perfect freedom in making port- 
to-port rates. For in this power to make such rates lies the salva- 
tion and prosperity of our eat agricultural and industrial inter- 
ests throughout the United States. 

Certainly the astute minds of the railroad legal fraternity know 
the value to water carriers of preedom of por-to-port rates; cer- 
tainly the attack upon our port-to-port cotton rates from Memphis 
and Vicksburg to New Orleans, was an entering wedge by which, 
if successful, they hoped to create a breach, through which they 
could attack any and all of our existing port-to-port rates: and 
to persuade Congress that such rate-making powers on the part of 
inland water carriers should not exist. 
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Big Policemen 


In an address before the transportation class of the Uni. 
versity of Pittsburgh, General Ashburn referred to attacks on 
the government barge line and to demands that the government 
get out of the barge line business, and, in part, said: 


- The reason for “getting the government out of this business” 
is to destroy the one agency the people have powerful enough 
to withstand the pressure against the utilization of our streams, 
the agency powerful enough to create the conditions precedent to 
the success of privately owned carriers; the agency that bears the 
burden of pioneering and demonstrative operation. . 

When these conditions precedent to success are fully created 
when privately. owned capital can freely invest in water trans. 
portation facilities with a fair chance to live or fall on the merits 
of the operation, is the time to get the government out of thie 
business. Water transportation is coming into its own, and the 
Inland Waterways Corporation is the big policeman to see that it 
is not throttled again, as it has been before. ‘ 





IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 

The War Department has announced approval of allotments 
of river and harbor funds as follows: Channel from Apalachi- 
cola River to St. Andrews Bay, Fla., $40,000; Jacksonville (Fla.) 
district, for examinations, surveys and contingencies, $50,000- 
Muskingum River, O., for operating and care of canals, $16,500: 
St. Louis district, for construction of two modern pipe-line self. 
propelled dredges for use in removing recurring shoals in the 
upper Mississippi Valley division, $150,000; Kennebunk River 
Me., for restoration of 4-foot channel, $29,000. 





U. S. VS. FOREIGN SHIPPING 

Chairman Davis, of the House merchant marine committee, 
has introduced H. R. 10674, a bill in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the so-called “fighting” ship bill (H. R. 8874), which 
has met opposition in the House. Under the new bill common 
carriers subject to the shipping act and merchant marine act 
would be prohibited from using “a foreign vessel in a particular 
trade so as to produce unwarranted and excessive competition 
.in such trade with vessels documented under the laws of the 
United States.” 


GALVESTON PORT TONNAGE 


Indications point to a 100 per cent increase in export ton- 
nage from Galveston for the first half of the current year as 
compared with the first six months of 1931. In February, cotton 
exports totaled 281,168 bales, being 145 per cent greater than 
figures for February, 1931; grain exports were 2,800,000 bushels 
compared with none in February, 1931. Rice exports increased 
by 2,000 tons and cake and meal 500 tons. March exports, to 
and including figures of the eighteenth, show large gains over 
last year in each of the port’s principal export items, cotton, 
grain, flour, metals, sulphur and rice. Grain bookings exceed 
those of last March by 2,000,000 bushels; cotton by 110,000 bales 
and sulphur by 21,000 tons. 





INTERCOASTAL REGULATION 


The subcommittee of the Senate commerce committee han- 
dling proposed intercoastal steamship regulation will hold a 
hearing April 8 on the revised S. 3643, providing for regula- 
tion of intercoastal carriers, the text of which was published in 
The Traffic World of March 19. 


COMMISSIONER PLUMMER DEAD 


Edward C. Plummer, vice-chairman of the Shipping Board, 
died at his home in Washington, D. C., March 20. He had been 
ill for several months. He was appointed a member of the 
Shipping Board June 9, 1921, and prior to that he had been 
engaged in the practice of law, specializing in admiralty matters. 
He was born in Freeport, Me., November 23, 1863. Maritime 
matters had occupied his attention from boyhood. 





TO CHANGE NAMES OF VESSELS 


The Shipping Board has authorized the American Diamond 
Lines, Inc., to change the names of six of the ten vessels com- 
prising the American Diamond Lines recently purchased from 
the board. The names will be changed as follows: City of Al- 
ton to Black Gull; Coahoma County to Black Tern; Sacandaga 
to Black Heron; Sac City to Black Falcon; Saco to Black Hawk: 
Tomalva to Black Eagle. 





IDLE SHIPS FOR WATERWAY WORK 


The Shipping Board has approved a request of the War De- 
partment, through the office of the chief coordinator, for the 
transfer of the vessels Detroit Wayne and Lake Glasco for use 
by the War Department in its work on waterways and flood 
control activities. These vessels are of the lake-type and have 


been in lay-up in the James River fleet for several years. The 
vessels will be transferred to the War Department “as is where 
is,” without exchange of funds, 
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Fruit and Vegetable Shipments Go to Trucks 


Producing Area Centering Around Benton Harbor, Michigan, Trucking Shipments on Unique 
Scale—Transition of From 90 Per Cent of Shipments by Rail to 90 Per Cent by 
Truck Since 1925—New Type of Trucker Market Developing 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


N the opinion of a marketing specialist of the Department 
of Agriculture, the important fruit and vegetable growing 
region centering about Benton Harbor, Mich., “is three 
years ahead of any other section of the United States, in so far 


Comparative table showing rail, boat, and estimated motor truck shipments of fruits 


and vegetables from Berrien and Van Buren counties, Michigan, 


speaking, the more perishable the commodity, the higher the percentage of trucked 
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as the practical application of the motor truck to the transporta- 
tion of perishables is concerned.” However that may be, the 
last half dozen years or so have witnessed violent changes in 
the means of distribution employed 
by shippers in the territory, not 
without significance in a general 
transportation sense. 

In 1925, according to F. L. 
Granger, a distributor of fruits and 
vegetables at Benton Harbor, fully 
90 per cent of the shipments out of 
Van Buren and Berrien counties, 
Mich., to central western markets 
moved by rail, the other 10 per 
cent going by truck to destinations 
within a radius of approximately 
100 miles of the production area. 
Today, in his opinion, the figures 
are reversed; 90 per cent of the 
shipments move out on the network 
of hard roads that radiate in every 
direction, and about 10 per cent 
go by rail. Shipments from the 
two counties total from ten to 
twelve thousand carloads of fruits 
and vegetables a year, with truck 
distribution extending to Duluth, 
Twin Cities and the Missouri River, 
on the north and west, and almost 
equal distances in other directions. 

The transition represented by 
the figures has been more far- 
reaching than a mere substitution 
of modern concrete highways for 
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mental readjustment in marketing and distribution processes, 
he says. “We are absolutely in a new era, so far as transporta- 
tion and distribution are concerned,” said he. 

Close contact with the situation around Benton Harbor as 
an independent distributor for more than ten 
years and five years of work as a distribution 
specialist in connection with various marketing 
agencies in other sections of the country serve 
as a background for Mr. Giranger’s observations. 
He expressed the view that a major engagement 
between highway transportation and the railroads, 
with the rich traffic of Official Territory as the 
prize, was in the making—a matter of the imme- 
diate future. While his particular interest is the 
distribution of fruits and vegetables, what he 
observes to have taken place in that connection 
is supplemented. by facts of a more general nature. 

He points out that motor castings produced 
in Benton Harbor are loaded in trucks at six 
o’clock in the evening and delivered at the plants 
of the Ford and Chevrolet companies in Detroit 
and Flint, Mich., by seven the next morning. Be- 
fore that day is over, he says, those castings are 
in cars rolling under their own power back to 
Chicago, or Ft. Wayne, or Indianapolis, or are 
loaded four to eight on one of the long “truck-. 
aways” used by the motor car manufacturers. 

He referred to the purchase of six new truck- 
trailer units by a near-by Michigan canning 
company producing vegetable baby foods. The 
company plans to use the highway equipment to 
transport its products to Chicago, Detroit, and 
other large markets, returning with loads of cans 
and other supplies. 

There were many other illustrations, regarded 
by Mr. Granger as typical and indications of what 
is ahead. 

“Bear in mind that this motor truck develop- 
ment is less than ten years old, really a baby in swaddling 
clothes, without organization of any kind, without any basic set 
of facts or figures to start from or base operating or financing 
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railroad right-of-way as the road- More than 1,000 farm loads of fruits and vegetables are received at the Benton Harbor Market on 


bed for the movement, Mr. Granger busy days. 
insists. It has involved a funda- 
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conclusions on; yet, starting from scratch, it is just beginning 
to gather momentum as men locate its possibilities in their 
respective businesses. The romance of the motor truck has 
begun to intrigue men’s minds and now lacks only the coordina- 
tion and organization of financial and research genius,” he said. 


Itinerant Trucker Passing Phase 


The changes in his own business brought about by the rapid 
rise of highway transportation have opened Mr. Granger’s eyes 
to what is taking place. Though his views as to where present 
developments are leading may seem somewhat radical, he says 
there is justification for that in the violent nature of the changes 
he has witnessed. 

At the annual meeting of the American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers’ Association in Chicago last January, at which Mr. 
Granger was one of the speakers, recurrent reference to changes 
in distribution and marketing practices brought about by opera- 
tions of the so-called itinerant trucker—a truck operator who 
purchases his load in the growing regions, haults it to a termi- 
nal market, and “dumps” it for what he can get—constituted 
a kind of theme note of the speakers. For the most part, this 
was in the nature of an effort to bring to light unfavorable 
results of the operations of the truck peddler so that producers 
and distributors might take such steps as were necessary for 
their production. 

The view taken by Mr. Granger, however, is that, so far as 
the industry is concerned, the problems created by the itinerant 
truck are of transitory nature, representing an intermediate 
stage in the development of truck transportation. Where the 
truck has become a standard fixture of the marketing setup, the 
itinerant trucker has ceased to be a matter of concern, he says. 
With the organized distributors using the truck as a principal 
means of transporting produce to final centers of consumption, 
the opportunity for the itinerant trucker to make a profit out 
of his type of operation either disappears or becomes negligible. 
That has already taken place in connection with shipments 
originating in the Benton Harbor area. The crest of the itin- 
erant trucker wave passed there three or four years ago, and 
the principal job of transportation has been turned over to 
the truck and the highways, with the contract hauler as the 
principal agency of that transportation. Production areas where 
prices are still largely made on a rail basis still have their 
troubles with the itinerant trucker, he points out. 

Changes that have taken place in the transportation of the 
fruit and vegetable produce of the area since the first trucks 
began to enter into the picture, about 1920, represent an interest- 
ing study in transportation evolution. 


Truck Superiority 


Ten years ago, according to Mr. Granger, something like 
sixty per cent of the fruit delivered at the South Water Market, 
in Chicago, from Benton Harbor, arrived there after a trip 
across Lake Michigan via one of the boat lines. ‘Today,’ he 
says, “hardly a package moves over that route, in spite of the 
fact that the boat lines cut their rates on fruit about 75 per 
cent. I doubt if the merchants on the Chicago market would 
accept an offer from the boat companies to haul this traffic for 
nothing. The advantages of the truck movement in better-timed 
deliveries, superior condition of the produce on arrival, relief 
from rehandling expense, elimination of claim wofries, and so 
on would more than offset any saving in the line-haul changes.” 

“Obvious reasons” for displacement of the rail haul by high- 
way transportation on the major portion of shipments moving 
to the entire middle west were listed by him as follows: An 
approximate reduction of 30 to 40 per cent in transportation 
costs; reduction of from 30 to 50 per cent in transportation 
time; delivery of the product in better physical condition; 
almost complete eimination of claims and attendant compli- 
cations; elimination of loading, unloading and cartage costs; 
reduction of market losses and rejections, due to declines in 
the market while shipments are in transit; closer adjustment 
of purchases by receivers to market demand. 

These are all assets on the shipper side, he points out. 
The only offsetting factor that might be called a liability, he 
said, was that the truck movement called for closer supervision 
and greater attention to detail. Shippers did not readily recog- 
nize the advantages offered by highway transportation, he said, 
but profited as a result of being forced into the use of high- 
way transportation by operations of the itinerant trucker. 


New Type of Market 


Coincident with the increased use of the motor truck for the 
outbound movement of shipments from the Benton Harbor area, 
other important marketing changes have taken place. The 
significance of the changes derives largely from the fact that 
they are merely illustrative of what has taken place, in 
greater or less degree, at many other points over the country 
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where fruit and vegetable production takes place on a large 
scale. As pointed out in a survey published late last year by 
the bureau of agricultural economics, Department of Agricy). 
ture—“The Marketing and Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables 
by Motor Truck’—many regional motor truck jobbing markets 
have grown up where “merchant-truckmen” and growers meet, 
Not only do the truck markets serve as an outlet for loca) 
produce, but they have become concentration points for wide 
areas and, in some instances, as at Benton Harbor, producers 
in relatively distant parts of the country use their facilities to 
reach consuming markets formerly closed to them. Shipments 
are trucked in for relatively long distances for redistribution, 

“Benton Harbor has long been an important shipping point,” 
says the survey, “but in recent years a profound change hag 
occurred. Growers in the immediate community formerly solq 
more or less of their produce to shippers from a street and 
open lot market in Benton Harbor. Since the rise of truck 
shipping, a newly built market has become a concentration 
point for a whole region, and the terminus for truckmep. 
merchants and truckmen-carrier operations with a 400-mile 
radius.” Cherries, black and red, raspberries, strawberries, 
peaches, pears, plums, melons, and grapes are among the local 
products that, in turn, supply the truckman with their revenue 
loads. 

For the most part, figures and facts presented in the survey 
are confined to developments up to the end of 1929. In that 
year, it is stated, on a “big day” over a thousand farm loads 
were brought into the market. Among many other develop- 
ments attributed to the truck, the survey cites an instance of 
rail shipments of celery from Florida to a packing plant in 
Van Buren County, where the celery is striped and washed and 
redistributed, principally by motor truck, to cities and towns in 
Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. 


Beginning in 1919 


The practical beginning of the shipment of fruits and vege- 
tables from the Benton Harbor area by motor truck was in 
1919, according to the survey. The first shipments were to 
Chicago; later Detroit was added to the highway conquest, and 
in 1924 the first load was trucked to Indianapolis. In 1928 the 
truck movement was extended to St. Louis and in 1929 Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, Lexington, Ky., Memphis, Tenn., Dubuque, Ia., 
Green Bay, Wis., and other similarly distant cities all received 
shipments by motor truck from Benton Harbor. 

“In the meantime we have discovered a brand new trans- 
portation agency, which bids fair to revolutionize the marketing 
and distribution program in the entire territory east of the 
Rocky mountains, in so far as the perishable industries are 
concerned,” asserts Mr. Granger. 

Prior to the shipping season of 1931, he said, he had never 
thought it practicable to truck shipments to such a distant 
point as Minneapolis or St. Paul. At the beginning of the 
Concord grape harvest in Michigan in September he received a 
phone call from his Minneapolis broker demanding quotations 
for a delivery by truck, he related. “We countered with the 
argument that the 600-mile haul to Minneapolis was too great 
to expect satisfactory delivery of a thin-skinned, perishable 
product such as Concord grapes,” he said. “The pros and cons 
were discussed at length, but without any decision. A couple 
of days later, this broker called again, with an ultimatum that, 
if we wanted to be in the picture at Minneapolis, we must get 
ready to make truck deliveries forthwith. We went to bat imme- 
diately and contracted with a local trucking company to trans- 
port twelve-quart baskets of grapes from Michigan to Minne- 
apolis for fourteen cents a basket, as against the rail rate of 
22 cents a basket.” 


Truck Radius Pushed to 750 Miles 


The results were more than satisfactory. Daily deliveries 
by motor truck to Minneapolis were continued, and that was 
followed by arrangements for trucking shipments to Duluth, a 
haul of approximately 750 miles, one way, or 1,500 miles round 
trip. Taking the season’s experience as a whole, the grapes 
arrived at destination in better condition than if they had gone 
by rail and delivery was made, on an average, 24 hours or 
more earlier by truck than could have been done by rail, he 
said. The first shipment to Duluth consisted of 36,871 pounds, 
loaded into two trailers, pulled by a truck-tractor. The rate 
charged by the trucker was 14% cents, as against the rail rate 
of 22 cents, making a total transportation charge of $293.92. 
For the terminal-to-terminal rail haul, the charge would have 
been $337.37, plus an estimated cost of $97.50 for refrigeration 
of 1% carloads. 

As to the return received by the owner of the truck equip- 
ment, figures submitted to Mr. Granger by him indicated that 
the total cost of performing the truck service, round trip, in- 
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cluding overhead, insurance, taxes, interest and depreciation 
on the equipment and all other items of expense, was $191.53, 
giving a profit of $102.39 for the eighty hours consumed in 
the trip to Duluth and return. 

To date, it is explained, little progress has been made by 
the truck operators in the development of return loads for their 
equipment. Such profits as are obtained from performance of 
the transportation must be made on a one-way movement. 
“But when, as is sure to come, these truckers become sufficiently 
organized to have a load both ways, they will be able to cut 
the rail rate in half and make more money than they are now,” 
said Mr. Granger. As stated, the highway transportation is 
supplied principally by the class of truckers designated as con- 
tract haulers. To some extent, farmers truck their own ship- 
ments and the itinerant or merchant-trucker does part of the 
job. As the distance of the haul increases, however, it is 
predominantly a contract hauler that performs the transpor- 


tation. 
What About the Railroads? 


So far as the itinerant truck question and the perishable 
industry were concerned, the only problem presented to the 
fruit and vegetable shipper was that of the maximum use of 
highway transportation, he insisted. The chain stores, he held, 
offered an excellent example of a business that has exploited 
the possibilities of the new transportation to a high degree. 


“Some of these days, a smart efficiency expert will wake 
up to the possibilities of training business organizations to get 
the maximum out of highway transportation by placing a new 
type of personnel behind the steering wheel of the company’s 
trucks,” he said. “They will send these trucks out to educate 
their customers in advanced methods of merchandising the 
company’s products and perform a variety of other trade serv- 
ices. The truck driver will graduate into the class of super- 
salesman, advertising expert, credit man, and ambassador of 
goodwill, operating over a territory within a 500-mile radius of 
the home office. Just as rapidly as this takes place, the impor- 
tance of the railroad as a transportation agency will decline.” 


Mr. Granger was asked for his views as to what the rail- 
roads could do to meet the competition he had described. He 
said that, in a transportation sense, a new era had arrived. 
Old methods would not do, he insisted. There were only two 
possible ways in which the railroads could meet highway compe- 
tition. Either they must get on the highways with their own 
equipment or find some way of bringing about a true coordina- 
tion of rail and highway equipment. He suggested that, in his 
opinion, the latter held out the greatest promise to the railroads, 
as it would make it possible for them to realize on existing 
investments in roadway and utilize the advantages of a private 
right-of-way. A transportation unit that would operate on 
rails for the line-haul and on the highways for the terminal 
service, without any of the ponderousness of contemporary rail 
equipment, was the ideal to be sought after. He was so con- 
vinced that that was the answer, he explained, that, with a 
group of engineers, he was attempting to develop such equip- 
ment himself. He went into details as to what he thought 
would be the advantages of equipment of that type and of 
what could be accomplished with it. 


Drug Store Plan Out 


“If the railroads are to hold their place in the transpor- 
tation world, they have got to abandon the drug store plan of 
trying to sell the customer ‘something just as good’; they must 
fall in line and give the shipper the type of service he is get- 
ting from competitors. With two and a half million of these 
competitors in the form of truck operators, nothing short of 
aggressive leadership will bring the railroads through,” he said. 


Though growers and shippers in the Benton Harbor region 
are, perhaps, more highly organized for the use of highway 
transportation than those in other important fruit and vegetable 
producing regions, the survey made by the Department of Agri- 
culture indicates that great progress in that direction has been 
made elsewhere. The survey covered motor truck shipments 
to market in Connecticut, Delaware, and parts of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York. 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. In the crop year of 
1928-1929 covered by the study, 136,509 cars of fruits and vege- 
tables were shipped by rail and boat in the territory, while the 
equivalent of 77,102 cars was shipped by truck. It was esti- 
mated that, for the country as a whole, there were between 
150,000 and 200,000 carloads trucked to market for distances in 
excess of twenty miles. The facts seemed to indicate that later 
figures would show a still greater movement on the highways, 
as the increase in trucked shipments has been rapid from year 
to year. The situation with respect to the Benton Harbor 
shipments is in no sense unique, unless it be in that of degree. 
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What has happened there is happening in all other producing 
areas contiguous to large consuming areas. 

“In a measure,” says the Department of Agriculture sur- 
vey, “the railroad shipments of any particular commodity (under 
the fruits and vegetable classification) are the surpluses above 
the requirements of markets within the motor truck range in 
areas near good markets and where truck transportation is 
fairly well stabilized, according to the opinion of close observers 
of the trade.” 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Federal regulation of the itinerant trucker who transports 
fruits and vegetables was urged before the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, March 22, by J. R. Van Arnum, acting 
secretary and traffic manager, National League of Commission 
Merchants, when the committee resumed hearings on the 
Couzens motor regulation bill. 

The witness told of troubles of members of his organization 
growing out of transactions of the itinerant trucker. 

“The progress,” said he, after pointing out that the pur- 








TIRE TO RUN ON RAILS 





Incidental to the creation of equipment that will operate 
efficiently on both rails and highways is the problem of the 
development of a pneumatic tire for rail service. The car here 
shown recently made a record run of 378 minutes for the 406 
miles between Miami and Jacksonville, Fla., on a pneumatic 
tire for rails developed by the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. 














poses of his organization for 40 years had been to promote high 
standards of conduct and qualities of perishable commodities 
and to bring about a reasonably regular supply of fresh fruits 
and vegetables for the consumer in metropolitan areas, “made 
over a period of years has been seriously endangered by reason 
of the conditions that have prevailed through the past year, but 
no factor or influence has contributed more toward this unfor- 
tunate condition than have the activities of what we might 
properly term the itinerant truck peddler or truck merchant who 
has no fixed place of business, no investment except, as is 
usually the case, in a second-hand motor truck. 

“The scope of the investigation conducted by this commit- 
tee embraces all classes of motor trucks and busses, but I am 
particularly anxious that you give proper weight to the factor 
that would ordinarily be excluded from any proposed legislation 
to regulate or control the development of these new facilities. 
Speaking entirely for the fruit and vegetable industry, these 
factors would not ordinarily be subject to regulation as common 
carriers or even as contract carriers, although they enter into 
the field of transportation to the detriment of every interest 
other than their own. We bear no personal animosity toward 
the truck owner or operator as we feel that his operations are 
more the result of ignorance of either transportation or mer- 
chandising than of any desire to bring about the conditions 
which have resulted from the last two or three years’ op- 
erations.” 

High rail rates and low prices for perishables, said the wit- 
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ness, had turned the small grower to the truck. He said he had 
presented to the Commission in Ex Parte 103 an exhibit show- 
ing that in 1930 the equivalent of 124,454 carloads of perishable 
commodities moved by truck into the principal cities of the 
United States, exclusive of much of the strictly local truck 
movement, 

“Too much importance,” said he, “therefore cannot be at- 
tached to the movement of these commodities by agencies that 
would not ordinarily come within the scope of legislation em- 
bracing common carriers or even contract carriers, when it is 
recalled that a large percentage of this estimated 124,000 equiv- 
alent carloads were handled by itinerant truckers who engaged 
in both function of merchant and transportation agent. 

“For the purpose of relieving this situation as well as in- 
suring the proper development of motor truck transportation, 
this organization has definitely recommended that regulations 
be incorporated in the interstate commerce act and it is sug- 
gested that such regulations not only embrace what is known 
as common carriers but that it include all interstate operations 
of trucks, with the exception of those affecting the actual ship- 
ment or delivery of bona fide merchants or producers.” 

Continuing, he said, in part: 


To draw a line between these different functions is recognized to 
be exceedingly difficult and it is also recognized that a monumental 
task confronts the bureau that undertakes to administer any such 
legislation and the only suggestion that we have on this score is to 
point out that in 1930 Congress enacted into law the Borah-Summers 
bill, which placed under federal jurisdiction all operators and deal- 
ers in perishable commodities. This law was entitled the perishable 
agricultural commodities act of 1930. While its principal purpose was 
to bring about a diminution in fraudulent practices (as was the I. 
Cc. C. act) it was so devised that the dealers themselves have paid 
the full cost and more for its administration through a license fee 
paid to the Department of Agriculture, which is charged with the 
duty of its enforcement. It seems reasonable to suppose that if 
Congress can enact legislation requiring local dealers in fruits and 
vegetables moving in interstate commerce or coming from other 
states, to secure and pay for a license to operate their business, 
which business generally represents an investment of several thou- 
sands to as high as several hundred thousand dollars, and on which 
they pay all local, state, and federal taxes, it could certainly provide 
legislation for the regulation of motor truck operators who compete 
with them in interstate commerce with a provision to insure the 
payment of the administration of such laws. 

It is our proposal that such regulations should require all truck 
operators engaging in interstate commerce to secure from the federal 
administrative bureau, presumably the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, a certificate which would prove their responsibility and would 
also justify the need for a transportation service between specifically 
named points of origin and destination, and that such application for 
certificate should show that the applicant had representatives or 
agents with fixed addresses located in all of the localities in which he 
proposed to operate. 

The granting of a certificate of convenience should require the 
operator to file a tariff showing routes; approximate schedules sub- 
ject to change by reason of weather conditions, road conditions, and 
such other circumstances over which he had no control; total rates 
= - ‘dcaeenadiiaaaee that such schedules, routes, and charges be main- 
ained. 

Such regulation should also require the same approximate safety 
standards without being unduly burdensome as should apply to any 
conveyance using public highways. These are generally provided for 
by the state. Certificates for permission to operate should not be 
required of bona fide merchants, dealers, producers, or shippers hav- 
ing a regularly established place of business when such truck opera- 
tions in which they engage are for the purpose of making delivery 
or transporting their own products, whether in intrastate or interstate 
commerce. 

This legislation, including the above as principal points, would 
bring about a large part of the reform necessary, forbidding persons 
with no knowledge or experience of marketing conditions that affect 
producers as well as merchants, from dumping inferior products in 
an already well supplied market with the consequent demoralization 
and ruinous prices that result from such activities. Further legis- 
lation by state or city covering market practices would be practical 
with federal regulation of transportation. 


Questions asked by Chairman Couzens and other members 
of the committee indicated doubt as to how Congress could get 
at the so-called itinerant trucker. Mr. Van Arnum said if the 
committee decided it was not practicable to attempt to regulate 
that class of operators, there was no reason why their opera- 
tions should not be brought within the scope of such legislation 
as the perishable agricultural commodities act to the end that 
the conditions complained of might be corrected. 

Edgar F. Zelle, of the Jefferson Transportation Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., bus operator, appeared in favor of regulation of 
interstate bus operations by the Commission. He asked the 
committee to consider changing the provisions of the pending 
bill providing for an 8-hour day for bus operators and for two 
operators to each bus. He said his operators now worked on 
the basis of a 10-hour day but that with time off the average 
time worked a day was a little over 6 hours. To require each 
bus to have two operators would be more than the business 
could stand, said he. 

Rail regulation by the Commission was more liberal than 
the bus lines had in Minnesota, according to the witness, who 
told of a railroad putting in special rates, with I C. C. permis- 
sion, and obtaining the business of moving the members of an 
orchestra from one point to another, whereas the bus lines, 
under the state regulation, could not have taken similar action. 
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Where railroads tried to operate bus lines by “railroad type 
of operation,” the witness did not think there was the necessary 
enthusiasm but in instances where railroads had set up bys 
operations separate from the rail organization, he thought the 
results were much better. He referred to Ralph Budd as a 
railroad executive who knew how to handle bus operations 
properly. 

John R. Bingaman, president of the Bingaman Motor Ex. 
press Co., of Pennsylvania, urged regulation of interstate truc; 
operations before the committee March 23. He said certificates 
should be required for truck operations and that truck rates 
should be regulated. 

General Mason M. Patrick, chairman of the public utilities 
commission of the District of Columbia, and Assistant (Cor. 
poration Counsel William A. Roberts, urged an amendment to 
the Couzens bill that would preserve the power of local author. 
ities to control the routes, stopping places and terminals of 
interstate carriers. 

W. H. Chandler 


W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of the Mer. 
chants’ Association of New York, appeared before the com. 
mittee on March 24 for that association and for the Shippers’ 
Conference of Greater New York. That association, as far back 
as 1926, by its transportation committee considered the subject 
of motor truck regulation. The committee, he said, in a com. 
munication addressed to the directors of the association, ex. 
pressed the opinion that some form of regulatoin was necessary 
but that there should be no legislation by Congress until it 
had made a thorough investigation of truck service, the rates 
charged, the protection given the shipping public, and other 
factors which should be studied to the end that the legislation 
might be constructive, fitting the needs of the situation and 
not having a tendency to impose undue burdens upon the con- 
paratively new form of transportation service. The recon- 
mendation of the committee, he said, received the unanimous 
approval of the directors of the association. 

In its last investigation made by the Commission, Mr. 
Chandler said, it did obtain from the railroads full information 
as to the relationship between rail and motor transportation 
as conducted by the railroads but obviously it could not develop 
a complete record because of the limited authority it had under 
the law. He said that a large majority of those testifying in 
that investigation were railroad men who were advocating the 
regulation of their so-called competitors and state regulating 
bodies that were anxious to exercise some control over inter- 
state operators. 

No comprehensive record was obtained, he said, respecting 
the rates of interstate motor carriers, the tonnage handled by 
them or the character of service they rendered as compared 
with that given by the railroads. A number of motor truck 
operators who did testify, said Mr. Chandler, were either rail- 
road owned or controlled. Therefore, he added, “we are in 
entire sympathy with the efforts of Congress to obtain a record 
upon which constructive legislation may be based.” 

Mr. Chandler said he would not enter the controversy as to 
whether motor trucks were given a free right of way, or whether 
the tax imposed upon all motor vehicles was properly distributed. 
He said he understood the committee would obtain information 
along that line. 

The constructive suggestions which Mr. Chandler said he 
desired to offer in behalf of the organizations he represented, 
follow: 


(1) The interstate commerce act should be amended by providing 
that joint rail and highway or joint rail-water and highway rates be 
made subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but that rates of highway common freight carriers be not made 
subject to regulation until some necessity therefor develops for the 
protection of the shipping public. ; : 

(2) That rail carriers be specifically authorized by law to partl- 
cipate in highway transportation by motor vehicles through subsidiary 
companies, but the law should provide that losses from the operation 
of such subsidiaries in strictly highway service shall not be charged 
against rail revenue derived from other operations. In other words, 
these subsidiaries of common carriers should stand on their own 
bottoms and not be placed in a position where they can drive inde- 
pendent competitors from the field by reason of having the resources 
of the rail common carriers behind them. 

(3) The transportation of passengers by motor bus common 
carriers over the highways be regulated along the lines of legislation 
contained _in S. 2793. , ; 

(4) That certificates of convenience be required under the condi- 
tions provided for in S. 2793 for highway common carriers. 

(5) That bona fide motor operators in business at the time the 
law becomes effective shall be entitled to a certificate of convenience 
and necessity if conditions respecting financial responsibility and pro- 
tection of the shipping public are met. . 

(6) That motor common carriers of freight be not required to 
file their rates with the Interstate Commerce Commission or with any 
regulatory body for the reason that terminal service included in motor 
carrier rates varies so greatly that it would be impossible to make 
rates to meet the varying conditions that exist at different places of 
business in the same city and in different cities, while no such coni- 
tion exists in connection with the carriage of goods by rail. 

To make this clear, at the present time shippers must take up 
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heir cost of operation the costs of terminal service in making 
eries to rail carriers, so that it is entirely feasible to fix rates 
petween rail termini. In the operation of motor vehicles conditions 
yary greatly at different shippers’ places of business. The time 
required for the loading of a truck at one place of business may be 
different from that at another. The length of haul from one shipper’s 
ace of business to a rail terminal may be ten times as long as that 
from another shipper’s place and his cartage rates would vary accord- 
ingly. These are disabilities which shippers must take care of out 
of their own pockets, whereas motor companies should be left free 
io fix their rates based upon the conditions under which they must 
operate at each different shipper’s place of business. : 

(7) It is not in the public interest to require that motor carriers 
of merchandise publish freight classifications and keep uniform 
accounts for the reason that to do so would entail expenses that 
would have the effect of substantially increasing the cost of doing 
business, and would undoubtedly in some cases result in the elimina- 
tion of carriers who could not afford to incur this expense. 


in t 
deliv 


Mr. Chandler said that it was unfortunate that there were 
no statistics showing the amount of business taken from the 
railroads by motor carriers. The inference to be drawn from 
a statement on the subject made by Examiner Flynn in his 
report, Mr. Chandler said, was that about six million tons of 
less-than-carload freight had been lost by the rails to motor 
trucks. Even if all the falling off in less-than-carload business 
was due to motor competition instead of to present business 
conditions, the handling of less-than-carload shipments by rail 
in consolidated cars and to water competition, he said, would 
not be greatly disturbing and would not, in and of itself, call 
for regulation. Pointing out that the carload consolidating com- 
panies, largely owned he said by the railroads, were using the 
railroads and in many cases railroad terminal property, it was 
obviously unfair, he said, to attribute the entire falling off of 
less-than-carload business of the railroads to the competition of 
the motor trucks. 

A great deal of the business which the trucks were handling, 
Mr. Chandler said, was business which the railroads had never 
handled. He said that on account of changes in the manner 
of doing business since 1921, chiefly in the carrying of smaller 
stocks by merchants, it was humanly impossible to determine 
what percentage of the total tonnage by motor trucks was 
freight that the trucks had taken away from the rail cariers. 
He said that if the entire falling off in less-than-carload freight 
between 1921 and 1929 were due to trucks, which he denied, it 
would mean that this new method of transportation had affected 
the tonnage of the railroads to the extent of less than two per 
cent, including both state and interstate business. 

“It is this amount of tonnage,” said he, “that is causing the 
hue and cry being raised by the railroads to the effect that 
their earnings are jeopardized because of motor competition. 

“These statistics in the Flynn report make no allowance 
for freight that may have been diverted to water lines because 
of the high freight rate. They do not take into consideration 
the tonnage handled by the railroad subsidiaries over the high- 
ways paralleling their own right of way, but it is on account of 
this very small falling off in tonnage that the railroads want 
regulation imposed on the trucks. What part of this less than 
two per cent of the total railroad tonnage would be affected by 
this legislation no one can possibly determine from the data 
now available.” 


Mr. Chandler said that it must be apparent to the commit- 
tee from the statement made by Alfred P. Thom, Jr., that the 
railroads wanted the Commission to regulate interstate truck 
rates so that state rates might be challenged. A good part of 
Mr. Thom’s argument, he said, was addressed to that point. The 
railroads, he said, were largely responsible for the growth of 
highway transportation, pointing out that after the railroads 
were returned to their owners at the end of federal control, 
when they were in trouble on account of the shopmen’s strike 
and embargoes, shippers were advised by railroads that if they 
wanted good service to use motor trucks. 

After reviewing suggestions made by railroad men as to 
how they could deal with the situation created by the truck, 
Mr. Chandler reverted to the Flynn report. 


“The examiner,” said he, “has swallowed lock, stock and 
barrel, the plan the railroads have laid down. There is some- 
thing in his report that reminds me of the German motor truck 
law which was framed in the interest of the government-owned 
railroads of Germany.” 

_Mr. Chandler said he might say that the organization with 
which he was connected was strenuously opposed to giving the 
Commission authority over water rates. Wherever the Com- 
mission had jurisdiction over water carriers, he said the tend- 
ency had been to increase the cost of water transportation “in 
order that water carriers may not compete too vigorously with 
rail lines.” 

“The shippers are not complaining about the rates, rules 
or regulations of motor carriers,” said Mr. Chandler. “These 
Carriers have enabled shippers to do business more quickly, 
more economically and more satisfactorily than by rail. If 
these carriers are to be surrounded with the red tape that now 
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surrounds the railroads, if they are to be afflicted with traffic 
departments, accounting departments and other expenses which 
are not now felt necessary either by the motor truck operators 
or the shippers who use them, obviously the cost of transporta- 
tion will be increased. . . It is only natural that having had 
a monopoly of transportation for practically half a century the 
railroads view with alarm anything that will interfere with 
that monopoly or any improved form of transportation that tends 
to take away from them the business they have heretofore 
enjoyed.” 

In continuing his testimony, March 25, about the attitude 
of the railroads toward motor vehicle regulation, Mr. Chandler 
said that undoubtedly “if any of us” were in their position “we” 
would look upon the innovation brought about by the truck “as 
an infringement on our divine rights.” The position of the 
railroads, he said, was more or less pathetic. He said he was 
firmly of the opinion that the railroads would be better off 
financially if they would handle all their short haul less-than- 
carload business from store door to store door over the high- 
ways instead of trying to handle it with rail equipment that 
obviously was better adapted to the hauling of carload freight. 

Of course, he said, the less-than-carload business could be 
driven back to the railroads by imposing upon highway motor 
carriers restrictions and regulations that would force the high- 
way rates to a level that the shippers could not afford to pay. 
But, he said even if this were done the large shipper would 
find it to his advantage to use his own trucks and avoid ex- 
pense. That, he said, would leave the small shipper and re- 
ceiver of freight at the mercy of the railroads. 

Mr. Chandler quoted railroad officer utterances to the effect 
that the railroads were not trying to drive the motor vehicle 
from the highway but he said that all they were doing pointed 
to that desire. 

“When the railroads were being built,” he observed, “no 
legislation was passed to protect the stage coach, the canal boat 
or the steamboat on the inland waterways.” Railroad trans- 
portation, he said, was recognized as a great improvement and 
that it was encouraged. 


The railroads, Mr. Chandler said, were overestimating the 
effect of motor vehicle competition, pointing out that if all 
the loss in less-than-carload traffic were attributable to the 
motor vehicle, the loss, he said, would be less than $12,000,000 
a year, the average received by the railroads for hauling a 
ton of freight in 1929 having been about $1.96. 

Mr. Chandler devoted considerable of his testimony to a 
discussion and criticism of testimony given to the committee 
by Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist for the Association of Railway 
Executives. One of the Duncan statements to which he gave 
some attention was to the effect that the railroads were equipped 
to handle the entire land traffic of the country with a safe 
margin over. 

“That is true,” said Mr. Chandler, “if we concede that we 
are dealing only with station to station service and not with 
the character of transportation now demanded by the shipping 
public. They are not equipped to give the shipping public a 
complete transportation service such as the motor trucks give. 
For many years the cities of Washington and Baltimore enjoyed 
store door pick-up and delivery, but when the Commission 
found that the service at Washington was discriminating against 
Anacostia, the railroads proceeded to cancel all pick-up and 
delivery service and charged the same rates from station to 
station as they had for years charged to and from store door. 
I will concede that the carriers are equipped to handle all the 
business that this country can expect to offer for some years 
if we allow the railroads to handle it in the way they wish to 
handle it. Furthermore, they could easily equip themselves to 
give complete transportation service if they were so inclined.” 


Commenting on a declaration by Dr. Duncan that it might 
be said that the railroads and motor vehicles on the highways 
were competitive when they sought to perform the same service 
and strove to secure the same traffic, Mr. Chandler said the 
railroads did not compete with the truck. They refused, he 
said, to give the same service that the motor truck gave. They 
wanted the shippers to be bound by the railroad hours for 
receiving and delivering freight; they did not give the shipper 
what he wanted and yet they claimed they were competitors 
of the highway system, 

“They are not competitors,” said he, “and they will not be 
competitors until they are prepared to give as complete and 
as quick service as the motor trucks give.” 

Mr. Chandler also commented on a declaration by Dr. Dun- 
can that the railroads and the horse drawn truck and wagon 
had long since adjusted their operations one to the other with 
a minimum of competition. 

“These are the good old times to which the railroads wish 
to return when they had a monopoly of all transportation,” said 
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Mr. Chandler, “and when the horse and wagon had to accom- 
modate to the rules of the railroad and when a shipper had 
no opportunity to select any other method of transportation. 
The railroads are hoping for a return of these ideal condi- 
tions and are hoping to get legislation that will effectively 
restrict the operation of motor vehicles, notwithstanding their 
protest to the contrary.” 


MOTOR TRANSPORT REGULATION 


It would be an “extremely wise and shrewd move” on the 
part of legitimate truck and bus operators if they would unite 
now in demanding “a constructive, just and economically sound 
plan of federal regulation,” said Julien L. Eysmans, traffic vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, in an address before the Traffic 
Club of the Manufacturers’ Association of Lancaster, Pa., March 
14, 

“Far from being harmful to legitimate highway transpor- 
tation, proper regulation is an absolute essential to placing that 
industry on a sound, substantial, economic basis,” he said. 
“Even without any reference whatever to relations between 
highway transport and the railroads, regulation of highway 
service is required to correct internal evils arising from uncon- 
trolled competition, which closely compare with those that 
afflicted the railroads and their patrons in an earlier day and 
made railroad regulation inevitable.” 

With all the shortcomings of regulation that might be 
charged to it, according to Mr. Eysmans, the benefits of regu- 
lation have been many and invaluable. It rescued the rail- 
roads from ruinous rate wars, secret rate cutting, depletion of 
revenues by rebates, competitive over-building and over-exten- 
sion of facilities, and many other evils, he points out. Regula- 
tion would be equally advantageous to the motor transport in- 
dustry, he asserted. 

In theory, he said, there was considerable state regulation 
of trucks and busses already in effect. For the most part, he 
held, state regulation was ineffective, however, and would con- 
tinue to be so. Federal regulation was the alternative, he said, 
with a promise of benefits for all. 

“Nothing is of more importance or possesses greater sig- 
nificance in the entire transportation field,” he insisted, “than 
the fact that the railroads no longer compete only with one 
another, but are face to face with a very substantial, growing 
rivalry on the highway and water routes.” 

No one, he said, had the remotest idea that highway facil- 
ities are capable of supplanting the railroads in mass trans- 
portation, adding: “I assure you, however, there is every reason 
to believe that unregulated, unrestrained, and uneconomical 
competition in highway transport, or forcing rates in many cases 
below cost, is quite capable of impairing the ability of the 
railroads to perform properly the service which the public 
needs.”’ 

Economic development of the Southwest requires both ade- 
quate long-haul and short-haul transportation agencies and the 
success of either at the expense of the other would be disastrous 
to business of the territory, according to A. L. Reed, Dallas trans- 
portation counselor, who was one of the speakers at a con- 
ference of transportation and industrial heads at Austin, Tex., 
March 22, under the auspices of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Texas. Highway transportation, 
permitted to develop unrestrained by reasonable regulatory law, 
would inevitably cripple the railroads, he declared. Both the 
railroads and the trucks were needed, he said, expressing the 
view that a complete transportation service, coordinating rails 
and highways, could be obtained through the railroads. 

Through the motor truck, Texas and the other southwestern 
states, for the first time in their history had adequate short- 
haul transportation facilities, he said, but it must not be for- 
gotten that development of the region still required cheap, long- 
haul transportation for low-grade as well as high-grade com- 
modities. The only solution of the problem presented by the 
phenomenal development of truck transportation, he held, was 
coordination of rails and highways. 


Following a discussion of the transportation history of the 
territory, he came to the following conclusions: 


First, that only railroad transportation can furnish us with a 
completed transportation service necessary to the proper development 
of the region; second, that highway transportation can be made to 
contribute to thé commercial and agricultural development of the 
region if it is utilized as a supplementary facility to the railroads, 
but if continued in its present channel of unlimited and unregulated 
competition with the railroads it will be destructive of our develop- 
ment rather than contributing to it; and third, that highway trans- 
portation should be coordinated with railroad transportation by the 
railroads engaging in highway traffic necessary to perform pick-up 
= — service, store-door delivery service, and short-haul dis- 
ribution. 

I do not mean to suggest that only the railroads should be per- 
mitted to engage in highway traffic. It is my thought that whoever 
may engage in highway traffic by motor vehicle should be required 
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to do so along lines that will facilitate the realization of the necessa 

coordination of highway and railroad transportation. This can be don 
by joint arrangements between motor vehicles and railroads > 
gardless of ownership. It is the logical solution of our transportatio, 
problem and will give us the benefits of both means of transportation 
without the destructive results of unregulated competition. ’ 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SURVEY 


Traffic on the federal-aid highway system in 11 Western 
States will, in general, increase by 45 to 60 per Cent in the 
period 1930 to 1940, according to a report issued by the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

“The federal-aid system is approximately 7 per cent of the 
total rural road mileage in each of these states and is made w 
of the important state and interstate routes,” says the depart. 
ment. 

“This report is the result of a traffic survey conducted from 
September, 1929, to October, 1930, in cooperation with the high. 
way departments of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Ne. 
braska, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington ang 
Wyoming. The investigation was undertaken to obtain egsgep. 
tial facts about the present density, type, capacity and distri. 
bution of traffic units as a basis for planning highway develop. 
ment to serve present and future traffic. The data presented 
in the report may be used by each of the states as the basis 
for the preparation of a program of road construction, recon. 
struction and maintenance consistent with traffic requirements 
for each year up to 1940. 

“The routes of the federal-aid system are classified as hay. 
ing light traffic when there are less than 600 vehicles per day; 
as having intermediate traffic when there are between 600 and 
1,500 vehicles per day; and as having heavy traffic when there 
are more than 1,500 vehicles per day. In 1930, 11.3 per cent 
of the mileage carried heavy traffic, 18 per cent carried inter. 
mediate traffic and 65.9 per cent carried light traffic. For 1935 
the indicated figures are 14.0 per cent, 22.1 per cent and 59.1 
per cent. For 1940 they are 16.0 per cent, 25.0 per cent and 
54.2 per cent. During the 10-year period the heavy traffic roads 
will increase by 1,670 miles, the intermediate traffic roads by 
2,534 miles and the light traffic roads of the Federal-aid high- 
way system will decrease by 4,204 miles. 

“Among the facts developed by the survey are the following: 
The annual travel of vehicles on the federal-aid system in the 
11 states amounts to 8,400,000,000 miles. In six states vehicles 
from outside of the state constitute more than 20 per cent of 
the traffic and in three states they constitute more than 30 per 
cent. The average for the 11 states is 15 per cent. Trucks of 
less than 3 tons capacity constitute 85 per cent of the truck 
traffic and less than 6 per cent are of 5 tons capacity or over. 
Eighty-six per cent of all trucks were operated in the service 
of owners, 8.7 per cent were operated as contract haulers and 
only 5.5 per cent were operated as common carriers. City-owned 
passenger vehicles constituted 61 per cent of the passenger 
vehicles observed. The number of pasSengers per car aver- 
aged 2.42, including the driver. 


$1,353,000,000 ROAD PROGRAM 


Funds estimated as available for public road and bridge con- 
struction and maintenance in 1932 amount to $1,353,000,000, 
according to information collected from road officials by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture, “Of 
this amount, $882,000,000 is the probable expenditure by state 
highway departments, and $471,000,000, it is expected, will be 
spent by local authorities,” says the department. 

“The detailed total of road and bridge expenditures in 1931 
is not yet known but the 1932 program is less by 19 per cent 
than the total rural road expenditure of $1,680,000,000 in 1930. 
Comparing state highway expenditures of $980,000,000 in 1930 
with similar funds available for 1932, there is a decrease of 
10 per cent. Similarly there is a decrease of 33 per cent in 
local funds, the 1930 expenditure having been $700,000,000. 

“The state highway funds have declined considerably less 
than local funds because they are derived in large part from 
motor vehicle and gasoline taxation and there has been no 
marked reduction in these revenues. The local road funds also 
participate in these revenues but not to the same extent. 

“The total estimated expenditures of the state highway 
departments of $882,000,000 is divided as follows: Construction 
of roads and bridges, $568,000,000; reconstruction and mainte- 
nance, $197,000,000; interest on highway bonds, $64,000,000; and 
miscellaneous, $53,000,000. 

“The state highway departments plan to construct 36,000 
miles of road. This mileage includes 8,800 miles of high-type 
road such as asphalt, concrete, and brick; 17,500 miles of 
macadam, gravel and sand-clay; and 9,000 miles of graded earth. 
There is also to be constructed approximately 700 miles of 
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road in New York not distributed by types and the mileage to 
pe constructed in Connecticut and Florida is not included. The 
state highway departments will maintain 314,900 miles of road. 

“Similar information concerning local funds and mileage 
js not available. 

“The states with state highway programs in excess of 
$50,000,000 are listed in order of size of program as follows: 
pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, California, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Texas, Missouri, Michigan. 

“The local program of road construction will exceed $25,- 
900,000 in the following states, which are listed in order of 
size of program: Pennsylvania, New York, California, Ohio, 


Illinois.” 


TEXAS MOTOR TRUCK LAW 


The new Texas motor truck law fixing the maximum load 
limit at 7,000 pounds is inoperative as to 451 operators, in- 
yolving several times that number of trucks, because of the 
fact that that number of injunctions have been obtained in the 
courts restraining the state commission from enforcing that 
provision of the act. In the district court at Austin alone 168 
injunction suits of this character have been filed. Wholesale 
efforts to have these injunctions dissolved will be made imme- 
diately by the Attorney-General’s department, according to El- 
pert Hooper, assistant attorney-general. He said the motions 
to dissolve the restraining orders would be based in part on 
the modification of a federal court injunction decision which 
held the law constitutional, but which granted plaintiffs in that 
particular suit a temporary stay order pending appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

Notwithstanding this situation, the commission continues 
to hear application of contract truck carriers for permits to 
operate their vehicles. At a public hearing at Galveston, re- 
cently held, 130 applications of this character were taken under 
advisement. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Fewer persons lost their lives in accidents at railroad high- 
way grade crossings in 1931 than in any year since 1922, ac- 
cording to complete reports for the year received from the 
railroads and made public by the safety section of the American 
Railway Association. 

Complete reports for 1931 show that 1,811 persons lost 
their lives in grade crossing accidents, which was a reduction 
of 209 or 10.3 per cent compared with the number of fatalities 
in 1930. Persons injured in such accidents in 1931 totaled 4,657, 
a reduction of 860 compared with the preceding year. In 1931, 
there were 4,100 accidents at railroad highway grade crossings 
compared with 4,853 in 1930. 

The reduction of 10.3 per cent in the number of fatalities 
resulting from highway grade crossing accidents in 1931 com- 
pared with 1930 took place in the face of an estimated increase 
of approximately 3 per cent in all fatalities on the highways of 
this country. Continuing, the association says: 


In cooperation with various safety organizations, the railroads 
of this country have for years conducted a vigorous campaign in an 
effort to impress upon the public the necessity for exercising the 
maximum amount of caution in approaching and passing over high- 
way grade crossings and the marked reduction that has taken place 
in the number of accidents at such crossings is in part due to the 
increased cooperation of the public in this matter. 

Due to the prohibitive cost and to physical reasons, elimination 

of all highway grade crossings is impracticable, but millions of dol- 
lars are being spent annually by the railroads for the removal of 
the most hazardous ones and for the purchase and installation of 
automatic warning devices, gates, signs and signals at other railroad 
highway grade crossings in an effort to safeguard human life to the 
greatest extent possible at such points. 
_ Class I railroads in 1930 spent $33,070,708 for additional protec- 
tion at or the elimination of highway grade crossings. Of that amount, 
the railroads alone spent $30,218,124 for separation of grade, while 
$2,852,584 were expended for additional automatic warning devices, 
gates, signals and signs designed to protect human life at railroad 
highway grade crossings. 


NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHOW 


Speakers at the meeting of the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials to be held at Detroit, April 8, in con- 
Junction with the National Aircraft Show of 1932, sponsored 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, will 
include Clarence M. Young, assistant secretary of commerce for 
aeronautics; Charles L. Lawrance, president, Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce; George B. Logan, chairman of the air law 
committee, American Bar Association; Colonel L. H. Brittin, 
vice-president, Northwest Airways, Inc., and Oliver Parks, Parks 
Air College. 

Mr. Young will speak on “Federal and State Cooperation”; 
Mr. Logan on “Federal and State Air Laws”; Mr. Lawrance, 
The States’ Responsibility to the Aviation Industry”; Colonel 
Brittin, “How the State Aeronautical Departments Should Assist 
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the Transport Operators”; Mr. Parks, “Aviation Schools and 
Their Regulation by the State.” William B. Mayo, Michigan 
State Board of Aeronautics, will make the address of welcome. 

A total of twenty-nine exchange clubs will participate in 
the fifth annual aviation dinner of the Metropolitan Council 
of Exchange Clubs to be held at the Detroit-Leland Hotel April 
5, at which Major General James E. Fechet, former chief of 
the United States Army Air Corps, will be the principal speaker. 

Speakers at meetings of the aeronautics branch of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers will include Luther K. Harris, 
Ludington Air Lines; Edward P. Warner, editor of Aviation, 
and Professor E. S. Taylor, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. William B. Stout will be toastmaster at a dinner the 
evening of April 7 at the Hotel Statler, given jointly by the 
society and Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 

The show Will last from April 2 to 10. 


AIR MAIL CONTRACT DISPUTES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An interstate commerce commission of the air as a method 
to settle disputes and complaints about air mail contracts and 
rates, in the opinion of Postmaster General Brown, is indicated 
by present conditions. The time, however, he thinks, has not 
yet come for such a settlement. He expressed that idea to the 
House committee on Post Office and Roads in a hearing on H. 
R. 9814, introduced by Representative Mead, of New York. The 
bill provides for the cancellation of extension air mail contracts 
and subjecting service furnished over the extension of air routes 
to competitive bidding. Mr. Mead is chairman of the commit- 
tee that held the hearing. He asked the Postmaster General 
to cooperate in the drafting of a bill for a method of handling 
the question of extensions of service that would remove crit- 
icism and be for the good of commercial aviation. 

Postmaster General Brown said that if the extension service 
were subjected to competitive bidding, small operators of air 
services, in many instances, would underbid the big operators. 
That would, he said, tend to constrain big operators to buy out 
small contract holders in an effort to unify services. Then, he 
said, when the contracts for the extended services expired, the 
large operators would tell the Post Office Department they could 
not operate at the low rates established by the small operators 
and then the department would be back to where it was before 
the extension of service contracts was opened to competitive 
bidding. Mr. Brown, in answer to Mr. Mead’s assertion that 
the small operators declared that they had been shut out of 
the bidding, said that the department had never told any op- 
erator not to bid. He added that no one would pay any atten- 
tion to such a direction. 


The Postmaster General said that the proposal of one air- 
plane corporation to operate the air mail service at a saving of 
50 per cent of the present cost was too ridiculous to discuss. 
Present large scale operators were having a hard time keeping 
their heads above water at the present rates. Mr. Brown said 
he would be sorry to see one concern get control of all air mail 
business or any two of the three big transcontinental lines. But 
he expressed the opinion that it would not be worth while, in 
the long run, to encourage small concerns with little money 
having the flying “bug.” 

The Postmaster General discussed the possibility of new 
routes and the establishment of a special delivery service by 
fast planes to carry mail between cities in a few hours. One 
of the new routes discussed as a possibility was the extension 
of the route now ending at Bismarck, N. D., to Spokane and 
Seattle, thereby providing another transcontinental route. 

Mr. Brown said he would recommend an increase in the air 
mail rate to seven cents as soon as business warranted. He 
also favored trying out a special deliverv service between large 
cities so as to afford the delivery of mail in a few hours. 


UNITED AIR LINES SERVICE 


United Air Lines announces an overnight tri-motored mail, 
express, and passenger plane service from Cleveland and Chi- 
cago to Moline, Kansas City, Wichita, Ponca City, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa City, Fort Worth and Dallas. This is a continuation of 
the trip leaving New York at 12:15 p. m., giving a twenty-one 
hour service between New York and Dallas. Passengers leaving 
New York at noon reach Kansas City shortly after midnight and 
Oklahoma and Texas points before breakfast. Northbound, 
passengers leaving Dallas and Fort Worth at 8:30 and 9:00 
p. m., respectively, and Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and Ponca City 
before midnight, reach Kansas City at 2:10 a. m., Chicago at 
6:30 a. m., Cleveland 1:30 p. m. and New York at 4:54 p. m. 
Rail plus Pullman rates will apply. The new overnight service 
supplements the companys daylight tri-motored passenger plane 
service between Dallas and Chicago. 

An additional tri-motored passenger plane service has been 
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started between San Francisco Bay Airdrome and Los Angeles, 
leaving Los Angeles northbound at 5:30 p. m. and arriving at 
San Francisco Bay Airdrome at 8:00 p. m. Southbound, the 
plane leaves San Francisco Bay Airdrome at 10:00 a. m. This 
gives United three planes daily between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

An additional plane service between Portland and Seattle 
is announced, leaving Seattle southbound at twelve noon, and, 
northbound, leaving Portland at 3:00 p. m. This gives United 
four schedules daily between Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


The Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board will hold its thirty- 
seventh regular meeting at the Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., March 31. Commodity committees will estimate carload- 
ings for the second quarter of the year, representatives of the 
railroads will report on condition of equipment, and other mat- 
ters will be disposed of. The principal address will be by 
Senator W. E. Brock, whose subject will be, “Our Present Day 
Needs.” W. C. Kendall, car service division, American Rail- 
way Association, Washington, will report on transportation con- 
ditions generally, and W. C. Griffin, district manager, will dis- 
cuss conditions local to the board. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Passenger revenue of Class I railroads in 1931 totaled 
$550,301,040, as compared with $728,556,994 in 1930, according 
to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Com- 
mission from carrier reports. 

Revenue a passenger mile averaged 2.513 cents in 1931 as 
compared with 2.716 cents in 1930. Revenue passengers a car 
averaged 10.48 in 1931 as compared with 11.31 in 1930. Miles 
a passenger a road averaged 36.72 in 1931 as compared with 
38.17 in 1930. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 596,339,000 in 1931 as 
compared with 702,822,000 in 1930. 

Freight revenue totaled $3,251,566,467 in 1931 as compared 
with $4,078,203,623 in 1930. 

Revenue a ton mile averaged 1.051 cents as compared with 
1.062 cents in 1930. Revenue a ton a road averaged $2.039 as 
compared with $1.999 in 1930. 

Revenue tons carried in 1931 totaled 1,594,574,000 as com- 
pared with 2,039,788,000 in 1930. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


Freight traffic handled by Class I railroads in January, 
1932, amounted to 22,859,886,000 net ton miles, according to 
reports received from the railroads by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 

Compared with January, 1931, this was a reduction of 
7,448,318,000 net ton miles or 24.6 per cent, and a reduction 
of 13,857,876,000 net ton miles or 37.7 per cent under January, 
1930. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic han- 
dled in January was a reduction of 23.9 per cent compared 
with the same month in 1931, while the Southern district re- 
ported a decrease of 26.2 per cent. The Western district reported 
a reduction of twenty-five per cent. 


Cc. & O. AIR-COOLED TRAIN 


The “George Washington,” the first air-cooled sleeping car 
train, will be put into service April 24 by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio between Washington, Cincinnati and Louisville, and also 
Indianapolis, Chicago, and St. Louis by arrangement with the 
New York Central, according to company officials. All the 
twenty-one cars for the train have been named for persons, 
places and events connected with the life of George Washington 
and the Revolution, including “Valley Forge,’ “Mt. Vernon,” 
“Yorktown,” etc. Three dining cars are named after famous 
taverns where Washington and his associates discussed plans 
for the Revolution. The compartments and drawing-rooms will 
be designated by names instead of numbers. The interiors of 
all the cars are dominated by the colonial motif. Reproductions 
of famous paintings, such as “Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” and “The Surrender of Lord Cornwallis,” are in the cars. 
In the dining cars the chairs are reproductions of the Duncan 
Phyfe chairs made for the dining room at Mt. Vernon. 


DECREASE IN PENSIONS 
Effective April 1 all Pennsylvania pension payments will 
be reduced 10 per cent, except in cases where the decrease 
would result in payments of less than $50.00 a month. A second 
10 per cent cut in salaries of officials will take effect the same 
day. The reductions are characterized as “an unavoidabe meas- 
ure of economy.” 
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Questions and Answers 


| this column will be answered questions of both legal and practic, 
mature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will giy, 
his opinion in answer to an —_ question relating to the law of interata, 
transportation of freight. trafic man of long experience and wide know). 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do no 
desire to take the place of the tra’ man but to help him in his work, 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may anpens to us unwise to answer or that involves, 
situation too —e for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If, 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper fo, 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Conversion—Liability of Carrier in Delivering Goods to Shipper’s 
Representative 


New York.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion 
as to the liability of the carrier under the following circum. 
stances, also citation of similar cases. 

A shipment of three packages was forwarded via a steamer 
line, covered by Shipping Board, between New York and a point 
in Massachusetts. On arrival at destination, the shipment is 
refused. The consignee notifies the carrier of his refusal. In 
the meantime, our sales representative who sold the material, 
on commission basis, secured from the consignee the memo- 
randum copy of bill of lading. He, in turn, presents bill of 
lading to the steamship company and instructs them to deliver 
the shipment to three different consignees, unknown to us at 
the time. The carrier accepted this memorandum bill of lading 
as authority and complied with the salesman’s request without 
notifying us of refusal of the shipment by the consignee, re. 
fusing to honor claim, stating they are not liable; that they 
were perfectly within their rights to deliver the shipment on 
the memorandum copy of the bill of lading. The salesman col- 
lected an amount from one of the consignees and disappeared. 
Whereabouts unknown. 

We are outstanding the full invoice value of the shipment 
and feel that the carrier is responsible and would appreciate 
your reply. ; 

Answer: A delivery to the agent of the consignee, or to 
any other person entitled to the goods who has been duly 
authorized to receive the goods for his principal, is a good 
delivery and will relieve the carrier from further liability. 
Myers vs. American Express Co., 137 N. E. 654. And if the per- 
son to whom delivery is made is really the agent authorized 
to receive the goods, the delivery will be sufficient, although the 
authority was not known to the carrier, or although the delivery 
was made on insufficient or even on false evidence. But an 
agent engaged in the general employment of the consignee in 
connection with his business may not have such authority as 
to excuse the carrier in making delivery to him if he had not 
actual authority to receive the goods. Nebenzahl vs. Fargo, 2 
N. Y. S. 929; Lester vs. Delaware, etc. R. Co., 36 N. Y. S. 907. 
And when the carrier is sued for misdelivery, it must show 
that the agent was authorized to receive the goods, or at least 
that he had been clothed with such apparent authority as to 
justify it in presuming his authority (Schlesinger vs. New York, 
etc., R. Co., 85 N. Y. S. 372), but no greater degree of proof 
of authority in the person to whom they were delivered is 
required than for any other issue in a civil case. 

In Davis vs. Oswald & Taube, 149 N. E. 861 (certiorari 
denied Mellon vs. Same, 270 U. S. 658, 46 S. Ct. Rep. 354), it 
was held that ordinary care requires a common carrier to notify 
the consignor within a reasonable time of its failure to deliver 
a shipment to the consignee. 

In B. & A. R. Co. vs. B. F. Roden Grocery Co., 96 Sou. 912 
it was held that where, on the consignee’s refusal of lime, a 
carrier, instead of returning the lime to the consignor or stor- 
ing it, forwarded it to strangers to the contract on the order of 
an unauthorized person, it was guilty of breach of its duty as 
a carrier, 

We do not locate cases which deal with facts entirely 
similar to those in the instant case, but see Hartford Distillery 
Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H., 115 A. 488. 

Whether the salesman had authority to order the delivery 
of the goods to other parties is a question of agency. 

While as between the principal and the agent the scope 
of the latter’s authority is that authority which is actually con- 
ferred upon him by his principal, which may be limited by secret 
instructions and restrictions, such instructions and restrictions 
do not affect third persons ignorant thereof; and as between 
the principal and third persons the mutual rights and liabilities 
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ECORDS of freight train per- 

formance—or service—covering 
an average period of operation may 
be taken as an indication of a rail- 
way’s ability to serve. 


During the three months ending 
January 31, 1932, the Norfolk and 
Western Railway operated 604 sec- 
tions of its four main-line through 
merchandise freight trains between 
Norfolk, on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
and the Cincinnati and Columbus 
gateways to the Mid-West. Of 
these, 565 (or 93.5 percent) were 
ahead of or on time; 36 (or 6 per- 
cent) were less than three hours 
late, and but three (or one-half of 
one percent) were more than three 
hours late. This means that 
99.5 percent of the sections 
operated arrived at destina- 


tions ahead of time, on time, or 
less than three hours late. 


Over this short, direct route and 
through these Mid-Western gate- 
ways, a tremendous tide of traffic 
passes between two huge consum- 
ing areas. Because these four trains 
are so consistently “on time,” man- 
ufacturers, distributors and mer- 
chants receive their orders of goods 
promptly - - - and continue to keep 
faith with their patrons. 


Shippers and receivers of freight, 
to whom time is highly important, 
are invited to talk with their 
nearest Norfolk and Western 
Freight Traffic Department rep- 

resentative —and to route a 
trial shipment via any of these 
fast through trains. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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are governed by the apparent scope of the agent’s authority, 
which is that authority which the principal holds the agent out 
as possessing or which he permits the agent to represent that he 
possesses and which the principal is estopped to deny, and the 
principal will be bound by all acts of the agent performed in 
the usual and customary mode of doing the particular business, 
although he may have acted in violation of private instructions, 
unless there is something in the nature of the business or the 
circumstances of the case to indicate that the agent is acting 
under special instructions or limited powers. 


Damages—Delay 


Ohio.—Question: Will you kindly answer the following: 

On June 4, 1930, we shipped one agricultural implement, 
L. C. L., from St. Louis, Mo., to Faucett, Mo., routed C. B. & Q., 
KCCCo & St. J. Ry. to destination. 

The traffic department of the originating carrier advises 
that third day delivery is maintained between points in question 
via route named. 

The shipment was misrouted by the originating carrier and 
arrived at Faucett over the C. G. W. on free astray billing 
June 16th. 

The destination being a prepay station, the agent at Dear- 
born (the next statidn) did not notify the consignee until June 
20th, whereupon owing to the highly seasonable character of 
the implement the shipment was refused by the consignee. 

There being no other market at Faucett, the machine was 
reforwarded to our Kansas City warehouse to be held over 
until the following season. 

A claim was subsequently filed with the originating carrier 
for loss of profit, also freight charges St. Louis to Faucett, 
freight charges Faucett to Kansas City, and drayage charges 
at Kansas City, account unreasonable delay resulting from mis- 
routing. The carrier disclaims all liability and has disallowed 
the claim. 

Any citations specifically covering will be appreciated. 

Answer: We cannot locate cases covering facts similar to 
those set forth in your letter. 

In our answer to Maine, on page 1412 of the December 26, 
1931, Traffic World, under the caption ‘‘Delay—Liability of Car- 
rier,” we state the law relating to the carrier’s liability for 
unreasonable delay. 

Loss of profits resulting from unreasonable delay are what 
are termed special damages and recoverable only in the event 
that notice has been given to the carrier at the time the goods 
were delivered to the carrier for transportation that such 
damages would result from a failure to transport the shipment 
with reasonable dispatch. 

However, the other items may, in our opinion, be recovered, 
as they were incurred in your efforts to mitigate the liability of 
the carrier, which doubtless would have been greater had you 
not forwarded the shipment to your warehouse at Kansas City, 
i. e., the difference between the market value of the shipment 
at the time it arrived and the time it should have arrived had 
it been transported with reasonable dispatch. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Georgia.—Question: We have some mills manufacturing 
goods made of cotton and rayon. The percentage of rayon will 
not exceed ten per cent of the goods, the remainder being made 
of cotton yarn. 

The writer is of the opinion that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has held in former cases that the rate applicable 
to a commodity is the rate applicable to the article when made 
of a given commodity. That is, if the article consisted of 90 
per cent cotton, and ten per cent rayon, the cloth or yarn would 
be rated as if it was made entirely of cotton. 

If you can give us any information that would refer to de- 
cisions or rulings of the Commission in any case or cases in- 
volving such rate adjustments, we will appreciate it. 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis- 
sion’s decision in Willamette Pulp & Paper Co. vs. B. & A. 
R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C. 178, in which case the Commission held 
that the commodity rate applicable on iron and steel rolls for 
flour, paper and rubber mills applied on rubber-covered rolls. 
In this case the Commission said: 

There is no doubt that these were paper mill rolls within the 
meaning and intent of the commodity rate, although technically not 
within its description. The coating of rubber does not make them any 
the less paper mill rolls. We infer from the testimony that only such 
rolls are adaptable to the purposes these rolls were intended to serve. 
The long-continued use of the commodity rate and the immediate 
amendment of the tariff by the carriers when their attention was 


directed to it so as to specifically include rubber covered rolls fairly 
indicate the intended application of that rate. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Minimum Charge Rule of 
Emergency Charge Tariff 

Arkansas.—Question: On page 428 of the February 20th 

issue of the Traffic World you answer an inquiry from New 
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Jersey with regard to the application of the emergency charge 
in connection with minimum shipments. As we understang 
your answer it does not accord with our views, and we should 
like to ask your further consideration. 

You state that B is in error, with which we agree; but we 
do not agree with your illustration. 

The minimum charge on a shipment weighing 90 Ibs. woulg 
be the rate applicable on a shipment of the same commodity 
weighing 100 lbs. and the rate applicable on such a shipment 
weighing 100 Ibs. would be the basic rate plus the emergency 
charge of 2 cents. 

Hence, under Item 45-F of the emergency charge tariff the 
minimum charge would be the basic rate plus 2 cents, but not 
less than the ultimate minimum charge of 50 cents; and taking 
your suggested shipment weighing 90 Ibs., at a 60c basic rate, 
the minimum would not be 54c plus 2c, but would be 60c (the 
basic rate for 100 lbs.), plus 2c. 

As I see it, the only minimum shipments on which the 
emergency charge would be omitted, would be those weighing 
100 lbs. or less, moving at a basic rate of 48c or less where 
the ultimate minimum of 50 cents would be applied without any 
emergency charge. 

Please advise after further consideration. 

Answer: Referring to that portion of your statement read. 
ing: “and taking your suggested shipment weighing 90 Ibs., at 
a 60c basic rate, the minimum would not be 54c plus 2c, but 
would be 60c (the basic rate for 100 lbs.), plus 2c.” We stated 
in our answer to “New Jersey”: 





If, for instance, a shipment weighing 90 pounds, and taking a 
first class rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds is tendered for shipment, 
the correct charge, in our opinion, is 54 cents, plus 2 cents, but not 
— — 60 cents, the minimum charge for 100 pounds at the first 
class rate. 


By “the correct charge” we were obviously referring to the 
method of computing the freight charges on the shipment and 
their total amount. You state the minimum charge is 60 cents, 
plus 2 cents. Item 45 (f) concludes thus: “but no emergency 
charge shall be added to the minimum charge.” Under Rule 13 
of the classification the minimum charge is 60 cents on such a 
shipment. Emergency tariff does not increase that charge. 

Emergency charges are to be computed separately and kept 
distinct from basis rates and charges. Two distinct computa- 
tions are necessary. Item 5 provides in paragraph (a): 


First ascertain the line haul transportation charges . .. appli- 


cable under rates which are subject to this tariff. 


Item 5 (b) provides that we shall then “add to such charges 
the emergency charge provided in this tariff based on the 
weight on which the transportation charges are assessed, except 
as provided in Item 45 (f).” It is noted that the exception as 
to Item 45 (f) is only to paragraph (b) of Item 5, and para- 
graph (b) merely provides for the addition of the emergency 
charge to the basic freight charge. Item 45 (f), as we have 
seen, provides that no emergency charge shall be added to 
a minimum charge. This is the exception, in our opinion, to 
which Item 5 (b) refers. 

Reading Item 45 (f), therefore, in the light of Item 5 
(which contains the general and governing application for the 
whole tariff), we would apply the 60c rate to actual weight 
of the shipment and arrive at the ordinary freight charge of 
54c per paragraph (a), Item 5, and would then add the emer- 
gency charge computed on the same weight, or 2c and this 
totals 56c. Item 45 (f) provides that if this total is lower than 
the minimum charge, the minimum charge shall be applied, 
but no emergency charge shall be added. We thus arrive at 
the minimum charge of 60c on the shipment. 

Following the above plan it will be seen that in no case 
is the emergency charge omitted, though it may be included, in 
the minimum charge. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT. 


Class I railroads on March 1 had 206,461 freight cars in need 
of repair or 9.6 per cent of the number on line, according to the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. This 
was an increase of 10,999 cars above the number in need of 
repair on February 1, at which time there were 195,462 or 9 per 
cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on March 1 totaled 
146,368 or 6.8 per cent, an increase of 3,638 cars compared with 
the number on February 1, while freight cars in need of light 
repairs totaled 60,093 or 2.8 per cent, an increase of 7,361 com- 
pared with February 1. 

Class I railroads on March 1 had 7,814 locomotives in need 
of classified repairs or 14.7 per cent of the number on line. This 
was an increase of 483 compared with the number in need of 
such repairs on February 1, at which time there were 7,331 loco- 
motives or 13.7 per cent. Class I railroads on March 1 had 
10,473 serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 10,973 
on February 1. 
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Are YOU Taking Advantage 
of the Depression? 


In the panic of 1907, Andrew Carnegie was 
advised by his friends to drop his vast build- 
ing program. “Drop it,” he answered. His 
eyes twinkled. “Why then the Panic would 
be taking advantage of me; whereas now I 
am taking advantage of the Panic.” 


LaSalle Offers 
Not Only a Most Complete 
Training in Traffic Man- 
agement, but Also These 
Extra Services: 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION— 
by experienced traffic men. 


CONFIDENTIAL AND EXPERT 
CONSULTATION SERVICE— on 
your business problems—in traffic, 
law, finance, sales, accounting, etc. 
FREE PLACEMENT HELP—in 
selling yourself to your present 
employer, or in finding a new job 
and making good in it. 

REPORTS ON YOUR PROGRESS 
—to your employer—if you want it. 





HERE are two ways to meet the depression—submit to it, or utilize 
it—be “licked” by it, or use it as a stepping stone. 


To submit, and wait with folded arms is the human thing to do. Also, 
the easiest. That is why most men slip into it. 


Only a few Andrew Carnegies realize that a business depression 
is opportunity in disguise—an opportunity that comes but once in a gen- 
eration. Despite the unpleasantness of a depression—one fact stands out: 
It clears the road for the man with ability. 


In times of peace and plenty, anyone can get by with a little bit of 
luck. But let a storm arise, and the prepared man looms out like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, while those who depended on luck or “front” are swept 
away. 

The capable man has the advantage in keeping his job in hard times, 
and—more important—he is out in front of the crowd when returning 
prosperity opens up opportunity. 

For that reason, many men in Traffic Management are better off 
today than they were three years ago. We know many of them—for it 
has been our privilege to help these men take advantage of this and pre- 
vious depressions. They have studied with us. And we, in turn, have 
helped them get ahead in many ways. It has been a friendly partnership 
that brought results which can be measured—in terms of promotion and 
higher pay. 

Even if the depression has already taken advantage of you—what 
saner course would you choose than to prepare for the next opportunity? 
Such chances always come to the man who is ready. 

But you must be ready—ready with the training and knowledge for 
which Big Business still pays big money. Ready with ability as well as 
experience. 


This is the ideal time to learn what LaSalle training in Traffic Man- 
agement offers you—not only for tomorrow and prosperity, but during 
this day of depression. Write us—and learn how-training can help you. 


Needless to say, there is no cost or obligation to your request. We 
will welcome the opportunity of hearing from you. Won’t you write us— 
today? Address Dept. 395 T. R. 


LaSalle Extension University 
4101 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, IIL. 
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Transshipment via Hamburg 
For Quicker Delivery 


at Lower Cost 





Ross Quai, Hamburg, Terminal of the Baltimore Mail Line. 


ENERAL cargo will reach destination 
quicker, in a vast number of cases, if routed 
over the Baltimore Mail Line to Hamburg 

for transshipment. Shippers of the Midwest and 
South will find this a cheaper way, as well, with 
the lower rail rates to Baltimore and Hampton 
Roads and the absence of cartage and lighterage 
charges. Through bills-of-lading are issued at 
direct line rates. 


A Baltimore Mail Line ship sails every week, 
making a high speed crossing to Hamburg, via 
Havre. From Hamburg ships sail frequently on 
regular schedule to ports everywhere. Hamburg’s 
superb facilities assure swift and careful cargo 
transfer. Routing via Baltimore Mail will most 
often afford quicker delivery of general cargo at 
less cost. 


Sailings: Eastbound, from Baltimore Wednes- 
days;from Hampton Roads Thursdays; Westbound, 
from Hamburg Fridays; from Havre Sundays. 


BALTIMORE MAIL LINE 


Baltimore Trust Building 


Plaza 5260 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
NEW YORK CITY NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
1 Broadway 111 E. Plume Street 
Digby 4-5800 Norfolk 25303 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
180 N. Michigan Boulevard 1100 Locust Street 
Randolph 6840 Main 1190-1191 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


434 Oliver Ave., Union Trust Bldg. 
Atlantic 0333 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


905 Majestic Building 
Cadillac 1635-1636 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 











At a meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of Minneapolis a 
the Nicollet Hotel, February 29, M. D, Harrington, vice-pregj. 
dent of the club, spoke on “The Development of Government ang 
Business in the United States.” Moving pictures of fishing 
and wild life in Canada were shown by Mr. Pieper, of the 
Canadian National. 









The eighth annual dinner of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Chicago will.be given at the Palmer House April 7. Judge 
Henry Horner, of the Cook County Probate Court, and Dr, 
Alexander Carr, “Sage of LaSalle Street,’ will be the speakers, 











H. C. Miller, president, Southern Steamship Company, was 
the speaker at a “Southern Steamship Company Day” meeting 
of the Traffic Club of Dallas at the Adolphus Hotel March 21, 
Officials of the steamship company were guests of the club. 
An “Easter Egg Hunt,” with bridge and dancing, was given at 
the Stoneleigh Court March 26. 









Miss Bertha Schellinger, the new president of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of San Francisco, installed in office March 17, has 
been in San Francisco eight years, 
going there from St. Louis, Mo., where 
she was connected with the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company. After brief em- 
ployment in San Francisco banking 
circles, Miss Schellinger formed a con- 
nection with Guy T. Slaughter and 
Company, importers and_ exporters, 
working up to her present position of 
secretary and treasurer. She _ likes 
almost all kinds of sport, especially 
swimming and golf; in the latter she 
excels, having won the low golf trophy 
of the Western Women’s’ Twenty- 
Thirty Club twice, in 1929 and 1931. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
Vice-president, Miss Lila Kennedy, 
Pacific Westbound Conference; secre- 
tary, Miss Dorothy Cunningham, Wil- 
liams-Dimond and Company; treasurer, 
Miss Donna Kohler, North-German Lloyd Company; 















director, 
Miss Helen Hurley, Norton, Lilly Company. Music and bridge 
followed the banquet and meeting at which the officers were 






installed. 





At its weekly luncheon March 22 the Transportation Club of 
St. Paul had as its speaker Lieutenant Colonel R. H. Kelly, 
detached officers’ list, U. S. Army, whose subject was, “The 
Far East Situation.” The next meeting will be joint with the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis and the Twin City Women’s Traffic 
Club at the Hotel Lowry March 31. T. T. Harkrader, traffic 
director, American Tobacco Company, and president of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, and J. W. Roberts, assistant 
vice-president, Pennsylvania, will be the speakers. Mr. Hark- 
rader will speak on “Ties and Trends,” while the subject of 
Mr. Roberts’ address will be “The Human Side of Business.” 





A. R. Kennedy, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, was the speaker at a meeting of the Study Class of 
the Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh March 
18. His subject was “Rate Construction and Transportation 
Regulation—From a Shippers’ Viewpoint.” He recommended 
cancellation of all commodity rates and substituting therefore 
a uniform classification basis of twenty classes applicable in 
connection with a uniform rate tariff, with milage as a general 
basis for all rates. The study class is conducted by a com- 
mittee of eight of the association. 





‘ The Pacific Traffic Association will be represented at the 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at St. Paul, 
April 27 and 28, by D. C. Wilkins, of the Western Pacific Rail- 
road. 





There was discussion of traffic literature at the monthly 
meeting of the Pi Alpha Epsilon Fraternity at Mitten Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, March 22. 





Electrification of the Pennsylvania between New York and 
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“GET it through—quickly!”’ 


This, in brief, is the premise upon which every Soo Line 
employee bases his actions in dealing with the freight of our clients. 


Now, as you read this, out in a small wayside town in North 
Dakota, for instance, a Soo Line employee has perhaps just tele- 
phoned his wife that he’ll be late for dinner: his attention is needed 
at the station a while longer to clear the way freight. 


}»? 


“Get it through—quickly!”” Through the years we have built a 
freight service which has come to be considered the standard of 
excellence. 


Today it’s better than ever. Have you tried it lately? 
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oute your freight over 
Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration and avail your- 
self of the substantial 


SAVINGS 
IN FREIGHT 
CHARGES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted the motion of lake lines in the Lake- 
Rail Class Rate Case (I. & S. Docket No. 3662), 
by lifting the suspension of the class rates filed 
effective December 3, 1931. Therefore, those 
class rates'actually became effective March 20, 
1932, due to the lifting of this suspension, as 
of that date. 

We are now fighting for further adjustment 
of these rates, which will be of great interest to 
shippers and receivers, but meanwhile we have 
succeeded in securing the above basis tempo- 
rarily. 

Shippers of freight are now, more than ever 
before, taking advantage of the economy of 
lake-and-rail transportation. 

The nineteen freight steamers operated by 
this Line comprise the largest package freight 
fleet operating on the Great Lakes. 

By arrangements with connecting rail 
carriers this Corporation operates a lake-and- 
rail service between Atlantic Seaboard and 
Eastern Interior Territory, on the one hand, 
and Western and Northwestern points on the 
other, even including the North Pacific Coast. 


Package freight capacity 
over two million tons. 


Refrigerator freight capacity 
about eighty-five thousand tons. 


The actual opening of navigation has not yet 
been decided but will occur not later than 
midnight of April30th, both Eastbound and 
Westbound. 


General Offices 


GREAT LAKES 


TRANSIT CORPORATION BLDG. 


223 Erie Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Washington was the subject of an address by J. V. B. Dug 
electrical engineer, Pennsylvania, before the New York Raj 
road Club March 18. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its annual meeting 
and installation of officers at the Palmer House the evening y 
March 29, following the election to be held in the club room, 
that afternoon. Vaudeville entertainment is a part of an ela}. 
orate program for the evening. 





Lewis R. Morris, county attorney, was the speaker at, 
luncheon of the Oklahoma City Traffic Club at the Skiry) 
Hotel March 21. A dinner dance and bridge will be given x 
the Oklahoma Biltmore April 14. 





With an attendance of a hundred and ten, the largest nun. 
ber to attend any of its meetings since its organization, th 
Stamford (Conn.) Traffic Club observed “Railroad Night” 
its last monthly meeting. E. E. Regan, assistant general map. 
ager of the New Haven, was the principal speaker. His sub. 
ject was “Romance of Railroading.” J. H. Wright, president 
of the club, opened the meeting, and H. W. Browne was master 
of ceremonies. Musical and other entertainment was presented, 





The spring meeting of the Winston-Salem Traffic Club yill 
be held at the High Point Country Club April 5. The program 
includes a golf tournament in the afternoon, under the direction 
of Frank L. Thorpe, followed by a dinner meeting in the evening. 
Colonel W. S. Battle, Jr., vice-president, Norfolk and Western, 
will be the speaker. 





Eleven amateur boxing bouts will provide entertainment at 
the meeting of the Traffic Club of New York at the commodore 
March 29. Dinner will be served. A “Kiddies’ Easter Party” 
was given in the club rooms in the Park Central March 26. 





The sixth annual dinner and election of the Columbus Trans. 
portation Club will be held at the Neil House April 7. There 
will be a program of entertainment. The candidates for presi- 
dent are G. A. Sargent, division freight agent, Pennsylvania, 
and C. P. Bauchens, division freight agent, B. & O. 





J. R. Weiler, traffic representative, Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, spoke on “Intercoastal Shipping” at a meeting of the 
Traffic Study Club of Akron at the B. & O. Assembly Room 
March 21. 





J. R. Turney, vice-president of the Cotton Belt, was the 
principal speaker at a dinner meeting of the Chattanooga Traffic 
and Transportation Club March 15. 





A new “Year Book” containing a club roster is in prepara 
tion by the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club. 





At the regular luncheon of the Traffic Club of New Orleans 
at the Jung Hotel March 21, Lloyd J. Cobb, general counsel, 
Pan American Petroleum Corporation, spoke on “Taxes in Gen- 
eral.” A membership drive is being held. A “Spring Golf Out- 
ing” will be given at the Metairie Golf Club April 5. 





“M.-K.-T. Day’ was observed by the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis at a luncheon at the Nicollet Hotel March 24. George 
C. Smith, general traffic manager of that line, spoke on “Selling 
Railroad Transportation.” F. H. Dowling, district freight agent, 
Katy, arranged the program. 





The Transportation Club of San Francisco has elected the 
following officers: President, C. E. Donaldson; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. Lane; second vice-president, F. E. Watson; secre 
tary-treasurer, F. H. Hocken; directors, W. E. Carpenter, L. R. 
Everett, T. H. Fox, R. O. Hoedel, C. A. Perkes. 





Personal Notes 





C. G. Rogers has been appointed traffic manager, Baltimore 
Steam Packet Company, with headquarters at Baltimore, suc- 
ceeding P. B. Thompson, retired. The office of assistant traffic 
manager has been abolished. 

Effective April 1 the Gulf, Mobile and Northern will abolish 
the offices of assistant comptroller, valuation engineer, and au- 
ditor of capital expenditures. C. W. Peterson has been appointed 
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auditor of disbursements and F. N. Johnson, auditor of receipts, 
effective the same day. 

Clay Hutchison, who was recently appointed Pacific south- 
west manager of the Grace Line and the Panama Mail Line, 
has announced the appointment of Morgan Huntoon as general 
freight agent for the two services in that territory. Mr. Hun- 
toon has been a member of the Grace Line staff since last 
December. 

H. H. Melanson, former president of the American Associ- 
ation of Pessenger Traffic Officers, has retired on pension as 
assistant traffic vice president of the Canadian National, after 
forty-three years of service with that company. He started his 
railway career with the old Intercolonial Railway at Moncton, 
N. B., in 1889, as an assistant to the junior clerk in the me- 
chanical department and rose steadily until his appointment on 
January 1, 1930, to the position he held on his retirement. 
Thomas Lorne Macdonald, freight traffic manager, central re- 
gion, Canadian National, after forty-five years of service, has 
also retired on pension. 

E. A. Schofield has been appointed commerce agent, B. & 
O., at Cincinnati, sueceeding J. C. McGohan, promoted. 

A. N. Williams, general superintendent, eastern district, 
Soo Line, has resigned to accept service with another company 
and the general superintendents’ districts have been consoli- 
dated and the jurisdiction of General Superintendent Edwin H. 
Buhlman extended to cover the entire system. 

Frank W. Adams, assistant traffic manager, Arcady Farms 
Milling Company, Chicago, has resigned to engage in the prac- 
tice of law. He will be succeeded by H. N. Sullivan. 


Albert E. Brainard, passenger traffic manager, New York 
“Central, died at his home in New York March 22. He was 
sixty-five years old and had been with the passenger traffic de- 
partment of the railroad for forty-four years. He entered rail- 
road service as secretary to the general agent of the New York 
Central in 1887. 


Charles D. Young has been promoted to vice-president in 
charge of purchases, stores, and insurance, Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeding Colonel M. C. Kennedy, who will retire April 1, at the 
age of seventy. Colonel Young has been assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchases, stores, and insurance, and has been 
in the service of the Pennsylvania since 1902. Thomas H. 
Hulme, vice-president, real estate, valuation and taxation, has 
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been elected a director of the railroad, succeeding Colong 
Kennedy. 

G. L. Peck, formerly vice-president in charge of personne), 
Pennsylyania, died in Miami, Fla., March 18. He retired ip 
August, 1928, at the age of seventy, having worked for the rajj. 
road fifty-five years. During federal control of the railroads he 
was federal manager of the Pennsylvania, Western Lines, ang 
affiliated properties. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 

Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I raj. 
roads, excluding switching and terminal companies, in roaq 
train and yard switching service in January amounted to $15, 
910,186, as compared with $21,190,601 for January, 1931, ac. 
cording to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission from carrier reports. 

Net tons of coal consumed totaled 6,195,322 for January 
as compared with 7,854,777 for January, 1931, while gallons of 
fuel oil consumed totaled 163,588,366 as compared with 174,417. 
887 in January, 1931. The average cost a ton of coal, including 
direct freight charges, was $2.15 as against $2.26 in January, 
1931, and excluding direct freight charges, $1.77 as compared 
with $1.90 in January, 1931. Average cost a gallon of fuel oil, 
including direct freight charges, was 1.58 cents as compared 
with 1.95 in January, 1931, and excluding direct freight charges, 
1.54 as compared with 1.91 cents in January, 1931. 


SECTION 210 LOANS TO CARRIERS 

Representative Colton, of Utah, has introduced H. R. 10744, 
a bill to provide for the compromise and settlement of indebted. 
ness of railroads to the United States arising under section 210 
of the transportation act. Legislation along this line has been 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury to enable him to 
make settlements in cases where the full amount of the loan 
made cannot be recovered. 


PONTCHARTRAIN ROAD GONE 


Local litigation having been brought to an end, service by 
the Pontchartrain railroad, a short line between New Orleans 
and Milneburg, La., has been virtually abandoned. The Com- 
mission authorized the abandonment several months ago but a 
question was raised in the local courts as to the legality of an 


OUSTON... 


The Only Major Port in the Country 
to Register Gains for 1930-31 


In spite of the general depressed condition of shipping over the 
country, last year, which affected almost every port in America 


In bad years when costs must 
be watched Traffic and Ex- 
port Managers have proved 
the economy of routing 


via 


HOUSTON 


HOUSTON 
Registered a Gain of Over 
12% 


in Foreign Commerce 


Being the only one of America’s major ports to enjoy an in- 


crease in export business. 


HOUSTON 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 


HOUSTON 


J. Russell Wait 
TEXAS 
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ANSA' 


“HEART OF 
AMERICA” ~~ 
fee \) 


Is the heart of the Mis- 
souriPacific Lines system. 


The most important 
transportation gateway 
between the Mississippi 
and the Rockies it is one 
of the largest livestock 
and grain markets in the 
country. 


Missouri Pacific main- 
tains here extensive stor- 
age facilities for grain; in- 
spection and icing tracks 
for perishable products; 


and modern facilities for - 


feeding and care of live- 
stock. 


It is a cultural center, 
built about the William 
Rockhill Nelson Art Gal- 
lery and the Civic Music 
Center, as well asa man- 
ufacturing, distributing 
and recreational center 
from which Missouri Pa- 
cific freight service radi- 
ates in every direction 
and passenger service 
to the 









oe gs 


NORTH... .ToOmahaand Lincoln 
and, by connection, to Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Pacific Northwest. 
EAST ...Thru the Missouri River 
Valley to ‘St. Louis with convenient 
connections in St. Louis Union Station 
to the North and East. 
SOUTH... .To Joplin, the White 
River Valley, Little Rock, Memphis 
end Southeast, New Orleans and the 
ulf Coast Country. 
sentunner - + To Wichita 
and Southeastern Kansas. 
WEST . . . Via the Scenic Limited 
Route to Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Rocky Mountain resorts and thru the 
Royal Gorge and Feather River Can- 
yon to the Pacific Coast. 


A modern Union Station adds to the convenience 
of travel thru this important gateway city. 


“A SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


DEPENDABLE 


FREIGHT AND 


PASSENGER 


SERVICE 


— Auxiliary to Missouri Pacific Lines 


BUS SERVICE NORTH - SOUTH - EAST-WEST 
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PORT 
LBANY 
Newest Inland 

North Atlantic Seaport 















Within 250 miles there reside:— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 






























ww 









Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—4,400 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 































For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 





(Subject to change without notice) 


Important 
Rate Changes 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


MOORE & MecCORMACK CO., INGC., SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD., Agents 
Gen. Agts. Les Angeles, Cal., 410 Chamber of Com- 
ati Md., (5 &. Gay 8t. merce Bidg. 

cane. i, 140 S. D st. Oakiand, Cal., ist and Market Sts. 
t, Mieh., 2001-2 industrial Bk. Bidg. Pertiand, Ore.. 917 Board of Trade Bidg. 
ow ork, N. Y., & B San Franeiseo, Cal., 215 Market Stree 


New Y eo 
hiladeiphia, Pa., Bourse % atson 4 
Pieceons 2, diiver Bide. Seattle. wane 1519 Rallread Ave., South 
Regular Piers 


Pacific Coast 


Los Angeles—230-B Terminal Island 
jakiand—Howard Termjnal 
te Terminal 


Atlantic Coast 
Baltimore—Pler 7, Port Covington, West- 
ern Md. Ry. 


Philadeiphia—Pier 27-N, Reading Co. 





jLOOPONE DONE O DERE EOD EEO neo coroOOOROEDE euenrOrN: 





In present day business, time is the 
vital factor. Getting your goods to 
the buyer as speedily as possible builds 
business for you. American Mail Line 
President Liners travel the short, fast 
route to and from the Orient. Sched- 
ules are regular and dependable, person- 
Route your 


nel is alert and competent. — i 
cargoes via American Mail Line for 


speed and safety. 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners 
makes frequent sailings to Japan, China 
and the Philippines. 

For fulllinformation, apply.desk No.6 


New York 


32 Broadwa i 
Detroit 


1714 Dime 
110 S. Dearborn St 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
1519 Railroad Ave. So Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
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arrangement between the L. & N., the owner of the short line 
and the city of New Orleans as to the right of way. : 

The road, one of the oldest in the country, after a Service 
of about 102 years, is to be continued in operation for a short 
time to haul road building materials and then wholly abandoned 
Passenger service was discontinued some time ago. It Was 
claimed for the road that it was the first one chartered weg 
of the Allegheny mountains. In the early days the road Carried 
excursion passengers to Milneburg, on Lake Pontchartrain. It 
carried a box car in which unruly passengers were locked if 
and when the peace officers of Milneburg thought they were too 
noisy, the resort village having no jail or other place of confine. 
ment. The box car got to be called the jail car. It brought 
the worst offenders back to New Orleans for turning over to 
the New Orleans police. 

Because the earliest engine owned by the railroad left a 
_ of smoke behind it the locomotive was called “Smoky 

ary.” 


TELEPHONE EARNINGS 


Large telephone companies reporting to the Commission had 
operating income of $272,291,936 in 1931, compared with $270. 
698,294 in 1930, an increase of six-tenths of one per cent, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 

Telephone operating revenues for the year totaled $1,155, 
933,623, a decrease of $30,845,471 or 2.6 per cent compared with 
1930, and telephone operating expenses totaled $779,286,025, a 
decrease of $36,416,685 or 4.5 per cent. 

The number of company stations in service at the end of 
December, 1931, was 16,887,120, a decrease of 334,480 or 1.9 
per cent compared with 1930. 


WOODEN BOX MANUFACTURERS 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the National Association 
of Wooden Box Manufacturers will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, April 14 and 15. The first day of the meeting 
will be open to everyone interested in the problems of the asso- 
ciation. Round-table discussion of problems confronting the 
box manufacturing industry will be held. The announcement 
calls attention to an “intensification” of the search for 
cheaper and lighter containers brought on by existing business 
conditions, and the importance of scientific research in re 
designing containers and in the construction of “balanced” 
wooden boxes and crates. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


For 1931 the average number of Class I steam railroad 
employes, based on the twelve monthly counts, was 1,278,175, a 
decrease of 232,513 or 15.39 per cent compared with the num- 
ber for 1930, according to the Bureau of Statistics of the Com- 
mission. The data cover 104 companies, each with annual operat- 
ing revenues in excess of $250,000. 

The total compensation for 1931 was $2,127,181,287, a reduc- 
tion of $463,093,556 below the compensation paid in 1930, and 
$813,687,403 below that for 1929. 

The number of employes for December, 1931, was 1,133,928 
or 199,892 less than for January, 1931; 471,157 less than for 
December, 1929, and 625,625 less than in the peak month of 1929 
(August). / en 


ime fl ss 
NEW COMPLAINTS sa \ / 


No. 24760. Sub. No. 1. Shreveport (La.) Chambery of Commerce et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. | 

Rates, second hand pipe, etc., between points in southwest in 
violation section 1. Ask reparation. : 

No. Fg oo 1. Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. N. 
. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, anhydrous ammonia, Hopewell, Va., to 
Gillespie, N. J. Asks reparation. 

No. fnew i 2. Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. 

E . ot o.. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, anhydrous ammonia, Belle, W. 
Va., to Gillespie, N. J. Asks reparation. 

No. re wa’ Brick & Tile Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. & 

> ee Ot Mi. 

Rates, brick, and other clay products, points in Kan. to des- 
tinations in Colo., in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, undue pref- 
erence alleged being for competitors in Okla., Tex., N. M., Colo. 
and Ariz., and intrastate in Colo. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. rar — Edgerton Manufacturing Co., Plymouth, Ind., vs. A. 

. SC al. 

Unreasonable rates, wood fruit and vegetable shipping pack- 
ages, bushel type, with or without covers, straight or mixed 
carloads with crate material, Plymouth and Paoli, Ind., to Grand 
o— Detroit and other points in Mich. Asks rates and repara- 
ion. 

No. 25093. C. F. Smith Co., Detroit, Mich., vs. A. C, L. et al. ; 

Rates, oranges, Lakeland, Fla., to Detroit, Mich., in violation 
section 1. Asks reparation. 

No. 25094. S. A. L. vs. Carolina & Northwestern et al. 

Restrictions in tariffs of the defendants, Car. & N. W. and 
Southern, in violation sections 1, 3 and 15, by reason of closing 
through routes heretofore maintained by Car. & N. W. and S.. 
L. and exaction of unreasonable charges from shippers whose ship- 
ments moved to, from or via the Car. & N. W. in connection 
with any railroad except the Southern. Asks for cease and desist 
order and cancellation of restrictive notes. 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 
ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 


$.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 








nati Denee— 

















: 
r to Z 
tt a sata ta S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 
noky eneral Merchandise Pa jen daeaa . cesiatliis 
3 tinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE : San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI : Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
had : either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
270,- : and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
ac: : modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
. automobiles uncrated as baggage. 
vith Proposed Sailing Dates 
, a Westbound Eastbound 
i from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
| of and Z Pennsylvania .Apr. 2;May 14 Virginia... Apr. 9; May 21 
is re | Gafferia May 28;July 9 California. . ‘June 18; July 80 
open SN oe | Commerce | Sane tra 
ve . Calif. is : * from Los Angeles nd day following 
na Call Migan Prancisoo, Osiit. i om 
10n 2 a 
_ HENRY J. SAUNDERS : fanoma facifie fine 
580. ; CONSULTING ENGINEER i * ALL NEW STEAMERS - 
aluation : 
the Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating : INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
ent E rts te Rates—Conselidations and Valuations ? ——“- Pier 61 North River, New York City 1 Broadway, New York city 
for xpe 643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG : — Qiicago, 180 North ‘Michigan Ave. Boston, “64 State Street 
e z or’ * 
= WASHINGTON, D. C. : Ban’ Francisco, 687 ‘Market _ Los Angeles, S188. Spring St. 
ed” :, toenpanenaay) Penner dk Leu ee ce vONOnD eNO NO SEcEONeONoNOROOOED e.....£...% pete vd A ynnne veeneonenennennsnelt 





speveeneseenovnczveronoineovrvvesnveennneenneonenseooavenevsosonneeonaseorvenooveesonneroneeoenneocnsestenseoenee SNUNODDUNUADLOOOOO ONDE DOOR DODOSDOOOREDOONOOOOORODDONOOUEFOGHONONOTOOorHONreROON® 


SOO TERMINAL ene ATTORNEYS AT LAW | 


Candy Stored All Year—Trackage—Complete Service Practicing 

—Merchandise Stored—Pool Cars Distributed. before the HARRY C. AMES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 

Seven city blocks of ground floor with office and INTERSTATE Buccesser to Keene & Ames 





nytt Ewtents ‘Gemmeres’ Commission 
COMMISSION Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahema City Office: 
709-10 Cotten-Grain Exchange Building 


rebuonnenenonennne MENbODNDDODONDDONNDDODODONDOD OO DERSDRORDDONORDDORPORDDRREH OTERO ON TOReDHORE oO DOC DDONDOO DION TiNOeDsouODDOOEOODONcEONDOSDOONDEHONEOOITNCODONEOU OOOO DONE DDOOCHOOOTOODOCEDDOROOROREDOOENDD DO NHODUNNENNINT: 


SAVE TIME 


warehouse space in individual units. Your Chicago 
branch can be properly housed with us. No cartege 
charges for deliveries to carriers on reshipments— 
Tunnel station in our warehouse. 





519 W. Roosevelt Road 
Chicago Illinois 


of | . 








NOHenUnuunecueenennennuennentsnneneensenouennennesnoeensesnsesgeenseessnensoeetsnanousgoesnoesnssscnnensesvessestesnesnvernveneensesseenN: 


‘MNUNEDE CUREDUNNO NENG DENOHUND A OHECHEONOODERDONOEERODEONHONONEAUnNSoONENecouRNOruoDEDEoONECoAaeCDOEoDONeLiteeneneenoneeonsascoeenosouey 









Southern Steamship Company 


























: ian inion | and MONEY 
. | | Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. Ship Via 

i - agente ™ of 
ll See eeser ALVESTON 






AMERICA’S PORT OF 
QUICKEST DISPATCH 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic Worid. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 





March 28—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance No. 8995—Application Texas & New Orleans R. R. for 
authority to construct a line of railroad in Jefferson county, Tex. 


wane 28—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Eastman and Examiner 
osmer; 
1. & S. 3660 and list sup. order—Rates on Bristol and Norton Lines 
of N. & W. Ry. 
7865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. Sou. Ry. 
et al. (further hearing). 
March 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
|. & S. 3716—Transit on eastbound cocoanut oil. 


March 28—Corpus Christi, Tex.—Examiner Archer: 
|. & S. 3688—Vegetables with clipped tops from southwest. 
I. Ss. ee enon ratings on fruits and vegetables in west- 
erritory. 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases and cases grouped therewith. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


_ TRAFFIC MAN—Four years’ experience as assistant in_ paper 
mill traffic department, desires new location; now employed; can 
furnish references; single; age 32. Address J. L. Y. 354, care Traffic 
World, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Experienced traffic man, one with previous trade 
association experience preferred. Address ‘‘Wanted,” 1109 Times 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC POSITION WANTED—By a La Salle graduate; has 
had twelve years’ railroad experience in all departments. Address, 
care of Box 356, The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 








LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Monting All in One Book! 
‘or Sample Sheets 


R. “Leonard & Co. 
Chicago 


15 E. 26th St., New York 


G. 


155 N. Clark St., 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Sprinkled Buildings 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 





Merchandise Storage 
Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description 






THRU RATES 


Beacow Fats P 
SevMour 


Ansonia 


Qecray 7 


: 
; 
: 
: 

& Smee w 


New Haven 


iW wens 
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19732—American Fruit Co., Inc., et al. vs. R. C. B. H. & W. Rp 
et al. (further hearing). 

22450—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A. & Rp 
R. R. et al. (and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing) (j, 
connection th I. & S. 3646, 18535 and 19732). 


March 28—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Disque: 
20021—Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 29—Kearney, Neb.—Examiner Griffin: 
21905, (and Sub. i)—Ainsworth Filling Station et al. vs. A. T, 4 
. F. Ry. e 3 
21753—Bahde Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (furthe 
hearing, for sole purpose of ——- amount of reparatioy 
due parties under findings in these cases). 
March 30—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance No. 8965—Application Garyville Northern R. R. for per. 
mission to abandon its railroad. 


March 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 
* 25017—Olds & Whipple, Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


March 30—El Paso, Tex.—Examiners Worthington and Walsh: 
17000, part 10—Hay rates within western district. Rate structur 
investigation (and cases grouped therewith). (Further hearing) 


March 30—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner McChord: 
24822—Home Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


March 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
24856 and Sub. 1—Pet Milk Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


April 1—Marianna, Fla.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 9032—Application Marianna & Blountstown R. R. fo 
authority to acquire properties formerly of the A. F. & G. R. R, 
and to construct certain extensions of its line, all in Houston 
county, Ala., and Jackson county, Fla. 


April 1—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Griffin: 
24104—Big Sandy Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 


April 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19957—-Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pa. R. R, 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 


April 2—Jacksonville, Fla.—Commissioner Tate and Examiner Hill: 
24797—Garson Iron & Steel Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
April 2—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Disque: 
24776—Lynn Atkinson, Guy Atkinson, W. A. Kettlewell, a co-partner- 
ship, doing business under name and style of Atkinson Construc- 
tion Co., vs. S. P. Co. 
April 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 
. -/ + one Products Corporation of America vs. L. & H. R. 
y. et al. 
April 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 3717—Import traffic stored at ports. 
* 1, & S. 3717 (1st supplemental order)—Import traffic stored at points. 


April 4—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Rogers: 
20769—In recharges for protective service to perishable freight. 
April 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
17000, part 7—Grain and grain products within western district and 
for export (and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing). 


April 5—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance No. 9094—Application F. E. C. Ry. and its receivers for 
authority to abandon the Mayport branch of said company. 


April 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Armes: 

1. & S. 3636 (8th supplemental order)—Cotton, woolen and knitting 

factory products between interstate points. 
April 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Armes: 

1. & S. 3636 and 7 supplemental orders—Cotton, woolen and knitting 
factory eo between interstate points. 

24139—N. C. Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

24140—N. C. Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14336—Dry goods in south (to be 
heard along with I. & S. 3636, cotton, woolen and knitting factory 
products between interstate points). 

24901—-National Assn. of Cotton Mfgrs. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

April 6—Argument at Washington, L <s 

1. & S. 3619—Ex-Ohio River Coal to Cleveland, Lorain and other 
Ohio points. 

April 6—San Francisco, Calif.—Attorney-Examiner Disque: 

Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applications, Nos. 13457 et al., filed by 
F. W. Gomph; 2659 by A. T. & S. F. Ry.; 1092 et al. by S. P. Co. 
(further hearing upon question of propriety of minimum revenue 
provisions contained in condition 1 of report and order in said 
agen ag and whether or not any modification thereof should 
be made). 

Fourth Section Application No. 14536 of F. W. Gomph. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14631, filed by F. W. Gomph. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14404—Filed by F. W. Gomph (fur- 
ther hearing upon question of revenue limitations in connection 
with Fourth Section Applications No. 13457 et al.) 

April 7—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 24114—J. N. Brownlee, doing business as Brownlee Lumber Co., Vs. 
Southern Ry. (adjourned hearing). 

April 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Zeitz: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14550 of A. T. & S. F. Ry., P. &&. 
F. Ry., and G. C. & S. F. Ry. 

April 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. S. 3641—Trucking L. C. L. freight in lieu of rail service in 
Chicago district. 

24418—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


= 


QPorwan 


i From—Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
QW tian Soemersow New Lendon and sch, Conn. 
To—C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
Carolinas, South and Southwest 
Via—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 


ee J Wavrecan 
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The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION | 
of PORT AUTHORITIES CON- | 
VENTION will be held during the | 
















“New Money From New Markets” 





r. & “X OLYMPIAD,” Los Angeles, 
tion July 30th—August 6th '& h 
“ rowt 
. of Foreign Trade thru 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR 
an 
Los Angeles, as an export center, sent to foreign countries 
You can't travel by goods valued at: 
R yesterday’s steamer! $750,000 in 1915 
- terday’s information $73,317,426 in 1925 


R Why ship by That tells the story of More Money from More Markets 


ats, “On the Wings of Commerce Ride International 


yo sterday’s Peace and Prosperity” 


So that Traffic Managers may 


for Map — semen thi S is the learn of new time saving serv- 


ices operating out of Los An- 


™ geles Harbor, a colorful booklet 

has been prepared which will be 
' mailed post paid upon request. 
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SOUTHWEST 


Shippers Rely on the Fast, 
Dependable Service of the 


Sees SR emaReRe ae ean es eathe RE 8 Ree ee 


From St. Louis or fameu rsi 


Kansas City to the D'Hote Meals 
Larger Cities of Air-Conditioned Diners 


Missouri, Kansas, T 1 
Oklahoma, Texas The BI ea 


Each and every member of the Katy’s large family of workers is 
pledged to a policy of willing and helpful co-operation. Katy 
employes regard each shipper as a valued patron and each pas- 
senger as an honored guest. This attitude accounts largely for the 
high esteem in which the Katy is held in the Southwest and ex- 


plains why its citizens share with us a natural pride in the Katy's 


progressiveness. 


Chairman of Board and President 








